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For the Woman’s Journal. 


CHARITY, A LIFE IS DYING. 





BY CHARLES K. BOLTON. 





The sun is sinking, slowly, slowly, 

Through the rough and mossy pines; 
In a cottage bare and lowly, 

Covered o’er with woodland vines, 
Shaded by some shaggy oaks, 
Saved apart from woodman’s strokes, 
In a cottage bare and lowly, 

Slowly, slowly, 

To the knell of breezes sighing, 
There a maiden fair is dying. 


She would have a comrade, gladly, 
By that old and ragged bed, 

For she needs a friendship sadly, 
Ere she joins the silent dead; 

But the world has branded shame 

On her fair young life and name, 

And she needs some comfort badly; 

Badly, sadly, 
Now the winds and oaks are sighing, 
“Charity, a life is dying.” 


She should have assistance, rightly, 

As her life-blood ebbs away ; 

Is there thing so lovely, sightly, 

As a soul near judgment day? 
Some one’s daughter he had crushed ; 
She's disgraced; his crime is hushed, 
He forgiven, still smiles brightly ; 

Step lightly, lightly; 
“God will judge,”’ the winds are sighing; 
Charity, a life is dying, 
Cleveland, 0. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Next Tuesday, Sept. 15, poll-tax assess- 
ment of women as voters for school com- 
mittee will cease in this State for the pres- 
ent year. No time should be lost by 
women who wish to be assessed. 





eo 
The most important news of the week is 
the effort now making in Boston by emi- 
nent Catholic gentlemen, ministers and 
laymen, to secure a general assessment 
and registration of women of that denomi- 
nation as voters for school committee. 
We trust that this revival of political in- 
terest and principle among a class of wom- 
en hitherto indifferent will not be contined 
to any class or denomination, and that 
even our friends the remonstrants will no 
longer be backward in a conscientious 
discharge of their political duty. Now 
let all women come forward who value 
our common schools, as well as all who 
are convinced of their equal rights as citi- 
zens, and enroll themselves as voters for 
school committee. 


-— ee 

The woman suffrage agitation has been 
actively resumed in Massachusetts during 
the past week. Last Saturday and Sunday 
there were meetings at Great Head, Win- 
throp. On Thursday evening, Sept. 10, the 
Woman Suffrage League of Lynn held a 
meeting, where several speeches were made 
in the interest of the cause. On Friday 
evening, Sept. 11, the Woman Suffrage 
League of New Bedford was addressed by 
Miss E izabeth S. Tobey ; on the same eve- 
hing the Woman Suffrage League of 
Brockton held a meeting addressed by 
Henry B. Blackwell. Several meetings 
were also held in Boston in the interest of 
school suffrage. 


eer 

In the raid upon houses of prostitution 
in Boston instituted by the new Metropoli- 
tan Police Commission, only women have 
so far been arrested. We rejoice that these 
deus of iniquity no longer enjoy practical 
But we respectfully remind 


our city authorities that by the statutes of 
Massachusetts *“‘male night-walkers” are 
equally amenable to the law. 


There is no 





justice in punishing the women and allow- | 
ing their male accomplices to go unpun- 
ished. 

- - or — 

The Massachusetts (Third Party) Pro- 
hibitionists, at their State Convention in 
Worcester, on the 10th inst., nominated 
Thomas K. Lothrop, of Taunton, for gov- 
ernor, by acclamation, and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Third—Woman, having interests to be promot- 
ed, and rights to be protected, and having ability 
for the discharge of political duties, should have 
the same right to vote and to be voted for as is 
accorded to man. 


Mr. Lothrop is a faithful friend of wom- 
an suffrage and aman of high character 
and position. His party is in the largest 
sense a woman-suflrage party, for it is 
composed of and oflficered by men and 
women on terms of perfect equality. 
Many years ago, this party adopted the 
following admirable By-Law: 

‘*Hereafter, women who are probibition- 
ists in principle and who possess the same 
qualifications of age, residence, and educa- 
tion as are required of male voters, are en- 
titled to take part in the primary meetings 
of our party with an equal voice and vote 
in the nomination of candidates and the 
transaction of business.” 

All suffragists, men and women, who be- 
lieve in prohibition as a principle, and also 
in third-party action as the best method of 
securing it, will find the candidate and 
the platform eminently satisfactory. 
quan 

At the State Prohibition Convention in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 8, a resolution fa- 
voring woman suffrage was introduced by 
Mr. Leigh, of Brooklyn, and greeted with 
hearty applause by several thousand peo- 
ple present. It was referred towommittee. 
Next morning the Committee on Resolu- 
tions introduced a still stronger plank, and 
it was carried by the Convention. 








At Jackson, Miss., Sept. 10, the Repub- 
lican State Executive Committee met, and 
passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that organ- 
ized opposition to the Democratic party of this 
State this fall is useless, because of the well 
known impossibility of securing at the po)ls an 
honest election, it is the sense of this committee 
that no convention be called to nominate a State 


ticket. 
a er ne 


Miss Ada C. Sweet, the popular and effi- 
cient U. 8. Pension Agent at Chicago, has 
resigned her office, and has accepted a 
responsible and lucrative commercial posi- 
tion. She withdraws from official life 
carrying with her the respect and confi- 
dence of the community. On the 9th inst. 
Mrs. T. A. Mulligan was appointed by 
the President to fill the vacaney. Mrs. 
Mulligan is said to be a woman of excel- 
lent qualifications. She is the widow of 
Col. Thomas A. Mulligan, of the 'T'wenty- 
third Illinois Volunteers, who was killed 
while gallantly fighting at Lexington, 
Mo., in the early part of the war. Her 
appointment gives great satisfaction to the 
Irish element of her party, and the selec- 
tion of a woman for so important a post is 
a graceful recognition by the administra- 
tion of the political rights of women. 


—— —e-9-o———————_— 


Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Sr., died at his 
residence at Rivington-on-the-Hudson, at 
midnight, Thursday, Sept. 3, at the age of 
85. His father was Dudley Atkins, of 
Newburyport, who assumed the name of 
Tyng upon inheriting the estate of James 
Tyng, of l'yngsboro’. Dudley Atkins was 
aman of importance enough to be collec- 
tor at Newburyport and reporter of the 
Massachusetts supreme court. In view of 
the carping criticism and official persecu- 
tion of married women who retain their 
maiden names, as they have a perfect mor- 
al and legal right to do, the unquestioning 
recognition of a similar right to choose a 
surname, in the cases of Dr. T'yng, Vice 
President Wilson (née Colbath), Senator 
Mitchell (née Hopple), &c., is significant 
of the fact that men are politically sover- 
eigns, and women politically subjects. Men 
are allowed to change their surnames; wo- 
men are blamed for retaining their own. 

—*o oe 





Henry Clewes and others, including in- 
vestors of both sexes in New England, 
claim that they were stockholders in the 
First National Bank of Chicago, and that 
in the reorganization of that institution 
they were frozen out and deprived of val- 
uable rights by a surreptitious increase of 
the capital stock. They have filed a bill in 
the United States circuit court at Chicago 
asking for a receiver. ‘They hold 119 
shares. The courts recognize without a 
question the right of a woman stockholder 
to a voice and vote in the control of a na- 





tional bank. Why should she not be al- 
lowed a voice and vote in the national gov- 
ernment in which her rights and interests 
are invested? Is she not a stockholder in 
the great corporations called Government, 
National, State, and Municipal? Has she 
not equally with men rights to protect and 
wrongs to remedy? Let our friends the 
remonstrants answer. 
Ss 

Shadows of our co-workers, in the shape 
of photographs, enrich the office of the 
Woman’s JourNAL. That of Elizabeth 
Fry has been brought in. Mrs. Fry, dur- 
ing the darkest days of slavery, rendered 
invaluable aid to the anti-slavery cause. 
We have also the photograph of Major 
Pickler, who took the lead in fayor of suf- 
frage in Dakota, and that of Miss Ada C. 
Sweet, whose dignified position in regard 
to the pension office in Chieago has com- 
manded universal respect. We have al- 
ways photos of Garrison, Phillips, Lucre- 
tia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, &e. ‘To see 
any one of these will repay a visit. 

en 

Monday, Sept. 14, at 2 P. M., there will 
bea woman suffrage meeting at the rest- 
dence of Mrs. O. A. Morse, 11 Myrtle St., 
Boston. ‘The meeting will be addressed 
by Mrs. Lucy Stone and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond. ‘The meeting is arranged by Mrs. 
Judge Ruftin, of Cambridge, formerly of 
Boston, for the purpose of getting a fuller 
registration of women from wards 9 and 10. 
oo - 


MASSACHUSETTS CAMPAIGN. 











GREAT HEAD, WINTHROP, 
Serr. 5, 1885. | 

After a rest of a few weeks we began 
the fall campaign of woman suffrage with 
meetings at Winthrop, in response to a 
long-urged call from Mr. E. 'T. Underhill 
and Mrs. L_ Billings. 

Mr. Underhill, the leader of the Baptist 
denomination, obtained permission of the 
people to open the Pavilion tous. He pub- 
lished the notices, and saw that the fliers 
were thoroughly circulated. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, and Miss Cora Seott Pond went 
down as speakers. Mrs. Billings enter- 
tainéd us at her cottage. A rain-storm and 
a “sheet-and-pillow-case party” made our 
audience small in numbers, but left us 
some strong suffragists from Winthrop, 
Boston, Lawrence, and Cambridge, who 
were visiting there, and made our meeting, 
in spite of the weather, a success. 

Sunday morning, Sept. 6, Miss Shaw 
preached to a full house. Her discourse 
was enjoyed by every one. Rev. Ada C, 
Bowles and Rey. E. M. Bruce are the only 
women who have preached in the Pavilion 
previous to Miss Shaw. 

The evening meeting was advertised for 
a praise service, but after the morning ser- 
vice we were strongly urged to present the 
woman suffrage cause again in the eve- 
ning. We gladly accepted the invitation, 
although there was no chance to publish 
the change. ‘The audience was nearly as 
large as that of the morning. A number 
of the leading men and women of the so- 
ciety were present, to whom we were in- 
troduced. ‘They heard that it was to bea 
suffrage meeting, and, being suffragists, 
they came out to support us. After the 
meeting Mr. Underhill and a number of 
gentlemen promised to urge this year the 
nomination of a representative who fa- 
vors woman suffrage. 

Immediately after breakfast on Monday 
morning, Mr. Billings, who is a leader of 
the many pleasant social events in Win- 
throp, invited us to a row on the bay in 
his well-built boat, The Doctor. We were 
asked to spend the day with Mrs. Clark, 
of Allston, in her beautiful cottage on the 
hill, but business called us, and we took 
the steamer for Boston at 9 o’clock. 

We are convinced by this first attempt 
at the seashore that we can have very ex- 
cellent woman suffrage meetings at our 
watering places. c. 8. P. 

Er 


LETTER FROM MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, SEPT. 7, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our citizens are returning from seaside 
and country resorts rather slowly this 
season, on account of the prevalence of 
disease in certain parts of our city, but the 
cold weather will very soon bring every 
one back. 

About this time last year, McGill Uni- 
versity, an institution of which we are 
justly proud, opened its doors for the first 
time in its history to admit women to the 
privileges of a university course. We owe 
this boon in a great measure to the gener- 
osity of Hon. Donald A. Smith, of our 











city, who bestowed upon McGill the 
princely gift of $120,000 in order to pro- 
vide for the higher education of women. 
Thirty-one women availed themselves of 
the privileges offered. The sessional ex- 
aminations proved conclusively that the 
lady students were not in the slightest de- 
gree intellectually inferior to the gentle- 
men, it being a lady who took first stand- 
ing on almost every subject, and several of 
the ladies carried off prizes. 

The students all have the same examina- 
tions, but the ladies and gentlemen have 
separate class-rooms, and have their lec- 
tures at different hours. This year there 
are very nice new class-rooms fitted up for 
the ladies, as a large increase in the num- 
ber of students is expected. 

I attended the monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance U nion this 


afternoon. The meeting was very full 
and extremely interesting, one of the 


members giving us a very pleasant talk on 
Caroline Talbot, one of your noble Ameri- 
can women. We all felt greatly benefited 
and encouraged by the accounts of her 
faithful work and fearlessness in the path 
of duty. 

The annual convention of the W. C. T. 
U. is to be held. on Sept 30. and a grand 
rally is anticipated. ‘There is much to tell 
of the good work of the Union, but [ fear 
my letter is already longer than it should 
be. JENNIE MCGARRY. 
oo 
LIFE SAVED BY MRS. BOWLES. 


On ‘Thursday of last week, Mrs. Ada C, 
Bowles, the well-known woman suffrage 
and temperance speaker, with her son Per- 
cy, a boy of eleven years, was rowing on the 
pond near their home, in Abington. ‘They 
observed at quite a distance another boat 
containing aman anda small boy, the man 
acting in such a manner as to threaten the 
overturning of the boat. Certain that some- 
thing was wrong, Mrs. Bowles was about 
directing her son, who was rowing, to head 
the boat towards them, when the man, ris- 
ing unsteadily in the boat, with a sudden 
lurch, fell headforemost into the water and 
disappeared, while the child shrieked with 
terror. Quite unnerved by the sight, the 
boy Perey dropped his oars and cried for 
help. Sending him into the bow to direct 
the way, Mrs. Bowles seized the oars and 
rowed as fast as possible to the spot. ‘The 
man had struggled to the surface, and the 
wind fortunately having blown his boat 
near the place of rising, he seized it, but, 
in so doing, nearly threw out the child 
clinging to the seat. 

The man was recognized at once as a 
well-known citizen, a favorite with all, 
often characterized as having but a ‘single 
failing.” Realizing the difficulty of rescue 
in such a case, since his condition made it 
impossible for him to help himself, Mrs. 
Bowles thought it best to procure assistance 
if possible. Directing her son to lay hold 
of his collar and simply hold his head 
above water, they united their voices in 
loud cries for help; but as no other boat 
was on the pund, and men at that hour in 
their workshops, the strong wind prevented 
their voices from being heard. 

Drawing the man alongside her own 
boat, Mrs. Bowles, with the help of her 
boy, succeeded in passing the “painter” 
of her boat, still fast to the bow, under his 
arms. ‘Then, throwing her own weight in 
the opposite direction, yet allowing the 
edge of the boat upon the side of the 
drowning man to drop nearly level with 
the water, by great exertion he was rolled 
in and dragged by the rope into the bow. 
Being a tall man, he was stowed with some 
difticulty back of the rowing-seat, with his 
head leaning backward over the rail in 
such a way as to make it almost impossible 
to manage the oars. Percy, taking the 
child in charge in the other boat, made his 
way to land to call assistance, while Mrs. 
Bowles, unable to measure more than a 
foot with her oars, and with the double 
weight in the bow lifting the stern of the 
boat out cf water, pulled painfully against 
the wind. When near the landing she was 
met by two boys whose help was very 
welcome, and in a few moments the man 
was lifted out and placed in the care of 
friends. 

As the accident occurred in the least fre- 
quented part of the pond, but for the for- 
tunate circumstance that a woman knew 
how to manage a boat, one, and in all 
probability two, more deaths would have 
been added to the summer’s list of deaths 
by drowning. It is proper to add that this 
man is a voter, and as such helps make the 
laws regulating the liquor traffic, while 
Mrs. Bowles is not allowed to vote on any 
question whatever.} 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Juti1A Warp Howe preached in 
Newport last Sunday. 

Dr. ALICE B. STOCKHAM’s book, **To- 
kology,” has its thirteenth thousand ready. 

Miss Bessie BALCH, niece of John Jay, 
of New York, is writing a book, **Reminis- 
cences of Many Years in Europe.” 

Mrs. MArietra M. Bones is deputy 
clerk of the district court of Webster, Da- 
kota. js 

Miss Mary A. MuRrFReE has been 
elected an honorary member of the ‘Ten- 
nessee Historical Society. 

SUSAN COOLIDGE has written ‘‘A Short 
History of the City of Philadelphia,” 
which will shortly be issued by Roberts 
Brothers. 

SNIDER & ReEpICK are a firm of ladies 
in Telluride, Col., who are doing business 
in the dry goods line, millinery, and dress- 
making. 

Mrs. LucinpA Howarp, of North 

teading, was 102 years old August 7. She 
lives with a sister 90 years old, and has 
three children, aged 78, 76, and 72. 

Mrs JULIA MCNAIR Wricur has writ- 
ten a little book entitled “Bricks from 
Babel,” a brief view of the myths, tradi- 
tions and religious belief of races, together 
with some brief studies in ethnology. 

Pror. MARIA EATON, who, according to 
Eastern papers, has been successfully lec- 
turing on magnetism at several of the fash- 
ionable resorts, is spending the autumn at 
Niagara Falls. 

Mrs. LAuRA B. AXTELL, of Cleveland, 
a sister of Leonard Case, who founded the 
Case School of Applied Science, has made 
a will bequeathing her entire fortune, 
amounting to $1,000,000, to the school. 

Mrs. FRANCES A. VicTroR has written 
for Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft’s *‘History of 
the Pacific Coast”? the volumes on Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho,*and Montana, and is 
now at work upon Nevada. 

Mrs. BELLE Case LA FOLLET, a grad- 
uate last spring of the Wisconsin Law 
School, will spend the winter in Washing- 
ton with her husband, Congressman La 
Follet. ‘They are warm friends of woman 
suttrage. 

Mrs. Rosvert E. WALLER, who died re- 
cently in Spottsylvania County, Virginia, 
left some $35,000 in bequests to friends 
and benevolent institutions, and a like sum 
to Judge Waller, herhusband. Mrs. Wal- 
ler drew up her own will. 

Mrs. Harrsnorn, of Providence, has 
given the use of one of her pretty seashore 
cottages to the Boston Sisters of the Na- 
tivity, who are getting a much needed rest 
there. Mrs. Hartshorn keeps her house 
full of guests selected because they “need 
rest.” 

Mrs. E. MCDOUGLE, of Ophir, Colorado, 
keeps the hotel, and the people of that 
mining camp congratulate themselves 
upon having a well-kept house for a trans- 
itory home. At Ames, Col., Mrs. EVANS 
keeps a neat little hotel. Her husband 
has the post-oflice. 

Mrs. F. M. Austin, of Fresno. Cal., 
bought a ranch and began the experiment 
of farming. She now owns a large and 
productive vineyard, and her raisins are so 
well known for their superior quality that 
every pound is contracted for early in the 
season. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA G. WALL, of Akron, 
Ohio, State Superintendent of the Fran- 
chise departinent of the Woman’s ¢ shristian 
Temperance Union, has compiled and 
placed in circulation an important folio 
leaflet containing much ina small space re- 
lating to the need of woman suffrage as a 
moral force in the government. 

IpA LEWIs was one of the first contrib- 
utors toward the restoration of the monu- 
ment to Grace Darling in Bamborough 
churchyard, in England. She has received 
a cordial invitation to visit England, with 
an offer of the most demonstrative and 
hearty of welcomes on the north coast, 
where she is only second in the hearts of 
the hardy seamen to Grace Darling, whose 
heroism they worship. 

Mrs. M. E. Braprorp, who was for 
many years the assistant of Charles W. 
Slack on the Commonwealth of this city, is 
now foreman on the Massachusetts 
Ploughman. She has taken the place made 
vacant by the death of Mr. Hancock, sue- 
ceeding to all the care and responsibility 
and hard work of his position. The pro- 
prietor of the Ploughman welcomed Mrs. 
Bradford, because he had found his woman 
bookkeeper so valuable. Good work al- 
ways commends,the worker. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER, 


TWICKENHAM, AUG, 22, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal * 

The London Times, in its latest telegrams 
from India, announces that a National As- 
sociation has been formed there for the 
supply of female medical aid and attend- 
ance to women.+ Lady Dufferin is its 
president, and Lord Dufferin, the govern- 
or-general, is its patron. Several native 
princes have promised their support, and 
branch societies are to be established in 
every province, with a central committee 
at Caleutta. Skilled and fully qualified 
female teachers and doctors from England 
and America are to be employed to train a 
large number of native nurses, midwives, 
and medical practitioners. Scholarships 
will be founded to promote the work. The 
Zenana Mission, to which I have alluded 
in a former letter, has a like object; but 
the fact that it is a proselyting movement 
vexy much limits its usefulness. The as- 
sociation that Lady Dufferin has inaugu- 
rated has nothing to do with theology, and 
care has been taken to avoid the shadow 
of a suspicion of proselyting or European- 
izing. Its final object is to train the 
women of India to furnish the medical at- 
tendance their sex requires. 

Native practitioners will have greater 
facilities for attending in the zenanas, 
and they will be less expensive than for- 
eigners. ‘They are needed not in scores, 
but in thousands, all over the country. 
Much untold suffering and luss of life now 
exists among the women of India for want 
of such medical aid. Only the wealthy can 
afford to call in the English and American 
lady doctors who are practising in India 
in a few of the chief cities. A large num- 
ber of qualified teachers will be needed to 
form the staff of the new institution. 

The indirect results of the association 
over which Lady Dufferin presides, may 
prove not less valuable and important ul- 
timately than its vast physical benefits. 
In opening a new careey for Indian wom- 
en, it will break up the seclusion of Hindoo 
female life, and destroy an isolation which 
is the result of accident and precedent 
rather than principle. The zenana is not 
a harem. The Moslem degradation of 
women is not an Indian institution. On 
the contrary, women hold a high, a dig- 
nified, and often a leading position, in 
Hindoo life. As with ourselves, marriage 
is the dedication of the man to the woman 
as well as of the womantothe man. Hin- 
doo women both in past and present his- 
tory often take a foremost rank. ‘They 
form a theme far poets, and are the sub- 
jects of legendary lore. The zenana is 
their court, and never was meant to be a 
prison like the harem. As the pure relig- 
ion of the Vedas has been ehoked with 
idols and symbols, so the home life of 
Hindoo women has been choked with forms 
and customs. A bondage of complex cer- 
emonial has been the result of conserva- 
tive tendencies, and has produced the iso- 
lation of the zenana. Hindoo theology 
does not exclude women from the healthy 
current of common life. The door of in- 
telligence and education will be opened by 
this new movement, and, before very long, 
the walls and sereens which darken the 
zenava will fall, and the light of life will 
penetrate its corridors. Men and women 
will meet face to face, and the salutary re- 
sult will be the enfranchisement of the 
women of one of the largest branches of 
our older Aryan race. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie, the agent of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, is now exhib- 
iting in London some very remarkable an- 
tiquities which he has just brought from 


Nebireh, the ancient Naukratis, in’ the 
Delta. The Egyptian Exploration Fund 


was founded two years ago for the pur- 
pose of historical investigation in Egypt. 
It is conducted in a scientific manner, 
with the object of solving some of the 
many important questions that wait the 
result of excavation. , The antiquities 
found, after the Egyptian Museum at 
Boulak has been supplied, are divided be- 
tween the British Museum, the Boston 
Museum, and yarious local museums in 
this country. The city of Naukratis, 
which was founded at least seven centuries 
before Christ, was a Greek settlement. 
Among the buildings that have been part- 
ly excavated are temples to Apollo, Aphro- 
dite, Athene, and Zeus; also two remark- 
able blocks of buildings apparently man- 
ufactures and stores of pottery, and of 
bronze and iron implements, and of orna- 
ments. Many of the sculptures and vases 
bear inscriptions which throw light on 
their age and uses. Monograms and dedi- 
eatory words and phrases abound. The 
most archaic specimens bear a general re- 
semblance to Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
in the Troad; and though many of them 
point to Egyptian customs, they are evi- 
dently the productions of Greek artists 
and artisans, quantities of whose chisels 
and tools have been found of the sixth 
century before Christ. On one side of the 
town was the scarab factory, containing 
hundreds of moulds, where glazed pottery 
searabs were made for export, very likely 
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the source of the scarab—the emblem of 
immortality—found in early Greek graves. 
These moulds are a new find in 
such excavations, and the enormous quan- 
tity of them show that they were manu- 
factured for purposes of trade. An unu- 
sual number of weights have also been 
found, showing that Naukratis was a cen- 
tre of trade in those early days of Pheeni- 
cian and Greek life. The broken pottery 
looks like fragments from an Etruscan 
tomb, and the handles of amphor, with 
stamps and menograms incised upon 
them, are subjects for study and classitica- 
tion dear to the antiquarian. There is a 
table full of exquisite little busts and mod- 
els and charms in alabaster and glazed 
pottery, also some fine Egyptian bronzes 
and good jewelry work of the first centu- 
ry A. D. It is intended to renew the ex- 
eavations at Nankratis next season, and as 
the cemetery has not yet been found, there 
is a prospect of still more valuable discov- 
that usually rich field is 


scarab 


eries when 
reached. 

I have just received the annual “Report 
of the Metropolitan Association for Be- 
fiending Young Servants.” ‘This Asso- 
ciation, which was founded in 1875, owes 
its origin to the late Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
and is an excellent specimen of women’s 
work for women. Mrs. Nassau Senior 
was appointed by the Local Government 
Board some twelve years since, to ascer- 
tain the position of girls in the district or 
workhouse schools. She saw the great 
need such girls, and also those of a 
more independent class, have of friendly 
help and encouragement when placed out 
as domestics in new and often perilous cir- 
cumstances. The lady visitors, who are 
all volunteers, are generally welcomed 
both by mistresses and servants. ‘The 
former quickly perceive their wholesome 
influence over the girls. and the latter 
soon find that these ladies are their true 
friends and kind counsellors. The follow- 
ing statistical summary will give an idea 
of the scope and working of this valuable 
Association, which is both preventive and 
positive in its effects : 

Young servants in personal communica- 


tion with lady triends............. 5,216 
Ladies actively befriending young ser- 
WOE cdcancenneres cednnesnesess . 800 
District Committees in the Metropolitar 
FOR. voccccsccceccseccccccccceses 21 
Training and Lodging Homes working 
in connection with the Association. . l4 
Unions (Workhouse) acting in connec- 
tion with the Association.......... 26 
Annual cost per head of befriending each 
YOUNE SETVANE, 200.000. 0. sccccees «4s. DAd. 
Expenditure in 1884.............. £3,686 6s. 1d. 


The **Homes” alluded toin one of the 
items of this summary are a much needed 
feature of the institution, especially for 
the poor district girls who are told off 
from the hundreds that fill those schools, 
and who are always homeless, and need 
heartening as well as training in house- 
hold work. ‘The report, in appealing for 
help, remarks : 

“The most valuable help is doubtless 
given by ladies willing to undertake per- 
sonal intercourse with the girls, either by 
becoming their visitors or by inviting 
them occasionally to spend a few hours 
at their own houses. But beside this, 
much may be done by helping in the work 
at the office, undertaking correspondence, 
managing libraries and clothing clubs, 
teaching classes, etc. Some who can help 
in no other way may, from time to time, 
lend their houses and grounds for enter- 
tainments.” 

The association has published some use- 
ful tracts, amongst others, “lhe Work of 
the Lady Visitors,” and “Friends for 
Girls,” by Mrs. 8S. H. Barnett, and “Up- 
stairs and Downstairs,” by Mrs. R. Ritchie 
(Miss Thackeray). 

Parliament has been prorogued, and leg- 
islation is at a standstill, but some un- 
scrupulous politicians are already taking 
advantage of their position as landlords to 
influence the new voters in the agricultu- 
ral districts to pledge themselves in their 
favor. In marked contrast to this dishon- 
orable conduct, a lady landholder in Hamp- 
shire has set an excellent example by issu- 
ing the following cireular to her tenants: 

“Having regard to the fact that most of you 
have recently obtained the franchise for the first 
time, lam permitted by Mrs. —— to intimate to 
you her hope that you will all exercise this im- 
portant right at the election which will take place 
in November. Mrs. —— has no desire in any 
way to influence your votes; she does not pro- 
pose even to tell you with which side she sympa- 
thizes; your vote is your own, and you sbould 
give it without fear, in accordance solely with the 
dictates of your own conscience. But Mrs. —— 
wishes to remind you that the exercise of this 
right is a serious responsibility, and should not 
be dealt with lightly. She advises you to attend 
meetings on both sides, to listen attentively to 
what the speakers say, and judge between them. 
No one can possibly know how you vote unless 
you tell, for, no matter what some dishonest peo- 
ple may tell you, the ballot is quite secret. Ample 
time to go to vote will be allowed to every one on 
the place, and if the polling place ts fixed ata 
distance, Mrs. —— wi!l endeavor, as far as possi- 
ble, to assist in the conveyance of aged and in- 
firm voters of either side to and from the polling 
place.’’ 

This is an admirable illustration of the 
argument that women are likely to intro- 
duce a higher moral element into politics 
when they obtain their rights. 

tEBECCA MOORE. 

The Chautauqua Art School has about 

twelve hundred pupils. 











WEY THE DIFFERENCE? 


The Duke of Marlborough. who com- 
manded the allied armies of England, 
Au-tria and Germany against France and 
Spain, received the most flattering test'- 
monials and the following substantial re- 
wards. A “Principality” was voted him 
in Germany, and the English Government 
settled upon bim the **Munor of Wood- 
stock, long a royal residence,” and erected 
thereon a magnificent palace. *‘A splendid 
monument,” says Alison, “of a nation’s 
gratitude.” 

“On the Duke of Wellington,” says the 
London Times, **honors, offices, and re- 
wards were showered from every quarter. 
The crown exhausted its store of titles, 
and in addition to former grants, the sum 
of £200,000 (one million dollars) was 
voted in 1815, for the purchase of a man- 
sion and estate, ete. ‘The rank of Field 


Marshal in four of the greatest armies in | 


the world was bestowed by the leading 
governments of the world. Lord Nelson, 
after the battle of the Nile, was overflowed 
with honors and presents from every po- 
tentate interested in the peace of Europe, 
from the Russian Empire to the Grand 
Seiguior. 

“The Government of Pennsylvania, in 
the days of the Revolution, voted £2,500 
(312,500) for the political writings of 
Thomas Paine, and New York a farm of 
300 acres in a high state of cultivation, 


with elegant and spacious buildings. 
Washington was made President by a 


grateful country for the signal service he 
rendered and the nation he helped to make. 
The military reputations of Jackson, 'Tay- 
lor, and Grant placed them in the execu- 
tive chair.” 

Anna Ella Carroll, who, first by her in- 
fluence with Gov. Hicks and her earnest 
and able political writings saved Maryland 
to the Union, thereby preventing the Con- 
federates from seizing Washington and in- 
augurating their own candidate on the ex- 
piration of Buchanan's term of office, and 
who afterwards planned and superintended 
the military campaign which—it is uni- 
versally acknowledged—saved the Union, 
—what did she get? Nothing For twenty 
years her claims have been presented, and 
three military committees appointed to ex- 
amine into the matter have endorsed her 
claims in enthusiastic terms. ‘The mass of 
evidence presented has never been contro- 
verted. The Assistant Secretary of War, 
the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, and hosts of others 
continued year after year to testify in the 
strongest terms as to her services, and to 
express their deep indignation at the neg- 
lect of her claims. 

What was the reason? Why were lead- 
ing generals honored, and she, who had 
occupied informally the position of their 
military adviser, shoved out of sight and 
ignored? 

Let us look into the memorial of the 
claim of Anna Ella Carroll, laid before the 
Military Committee of 1878, accepted by 
them, and printed by order of Congress. 
Certainly, in quoting from such a document 
we must be standing on safe ground. Here 
is ‘*Senator Wade's statement to Senator 
Wilson in May, 1872” (taken down at the 
time by a reporter). 

“Judge Wade said he talked just right 
to Wilson for the delay in Miss Carroll's 
matter before his Committee, that Wilson 
said he was no more against the claim than 
Wade. Wade told him it would kill him 
politically if he didn’t act soon; that it 
ought to kill any party who knew the 
truths of the great civil war, and conspired 
to conceal them for their own purposes; 
that it would bea great feathee in a man’s 
eap and a great help to his cause to bring 
the matter before the country aright, no 
matter whom it offended, and he only re- 
gretted that he was not in the Senate then 
on this very account, and would always be 
sorry he had not induced Miss Carroll to 
come out and make claim for her rights 
while the rejoicing was going on at the 
final surrender. Wilson said it was a big 
thing, and he agreed that the American 
people would cheerfully pay for it. if it 
had been so done, by contribution-boxes at 
the cross-roads and post-offices of the 
country.” 

Again: 

‘Senator Wilson told Miss Carroll, in the 
presence of several who well remember it, 
that she had a ‘right to feel disappointed’ 
at the neglect of her claims, but he says: 
‘You know the great power of the Mili- 
tary, who don’t want youto have this ree- 
ognition.’ 

** ‘Senator,’ Miss Carroll replied, ‘there 
is something in moral integrity. I under- 
stand you; but just tell the tuth. I ask 
only to be sustained by truth, and am not 
afraid of this power.’ 

“With much emphasis, he said: ‘Miss 
Carroll, you have done more for the coun- 
try than them all. You told and showed 
them where to fight, and how to strike the 
rebellion upon its head. No one compre- 
hends the magnitude of the service better 
than I.’” 

There is further evidence of the same 
kind from which one can draw but one 
conclusion. Miss Carroll had no vote. She 
could not be made a party candidate. Her 
just fame and reward would overshadow 
those who had a vote, and who could be 
made party candidates. Her claims, which 
could not be controverted, must, therefore, 








and 


be quietly ignored, so that the fame of her 
great work might fall upon others. 

The Lord apparently has made an as- 
tonishing and very inconvenient mistake. 
His creation does not coincide either with 
the proper theory of a woman's capacity, 
or with the legal status that His wise sons 
have created upon that theory. Let us 
shove out of sight as fast as possible this 
dreadful mistake that He has made in 
granting to a woman the political and 
military gifts necessary to save the nation 
in its dire necessity! Hide her. Get rid 
of her as quietly as possible. Let this 
genius that the Lord has sent be put aside, 
and let us blunder on without her, rather 
than reverently accept her whom the Lord 
has thus gifted. 

Miss Carroll. might have been made 
Commander-in-chief and President of the 
United States; no position would have 
been too high for such gifts and such ser- 
vices. But we have settled all that matter. 
A woman has no right to such gifts; she 
has no right to a vote; she has no right to 
held office. We ean do nothing with her 
politically. What does the Lord mean by 
bothering us with such an inconvenient 
fact? 

Learned ministers of the Gospel and all 
ye army of the remonstrants, ask the Al- 
mighty what He meant by it! Ask Him to 
act differently in future. On the whole, 
perhaps it would be better to accept rev- 
erently the great teaching that He is 
sending to you, and remodel your theories. 
The wonderful fact of this woman's career, 
—is it not the finger of God pointing ou, 
the right course for the moral and politi- 


eal future of our republic? S. E. B. 
i ae —_—— 
CO-EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


MICHIGAN. 

Mrs. Lucinda H. S:one, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for many years a leading teacher 
educator, writes as follows to the 
sjoston Daily Transcript: 


Great things are sometimes brought home 
to us by small ones, and we are reminded, 
as old Hermes ‘Trismegistus taught, that 
“nothing is sinall, nothing great, in 
the Divine @eonomy.” [was much im- 
pressed by some of the sentiments aud il- 
lustrations in a recent sermon of Mr. Sav- 
age’s, and felt their emphasis in scenes 
that I have just witnessed—comparing 
them with a very recent past—at the com 
mencement exercises of the University of 
Michigan, 

The graduating classes from the difler- 
ent departments numbered 349 students. 
In nearly all these and in some of the de- 
partments in very large numbers, ladies 
came up in their places and filed alphabet- 
ieall: along the stage with their brother 
classmates, as harmlessly as they would 
for a dance, which had always been a 
proper thing for which to associate with 
gentiemen. Ina number of instances la- 
dies had been appointed to the elass hon- 
ors. A lady was the poet, another the his- 
torian, another the prophet, in a class 
numbering twice or three times as many 
men as women. In all places they had ae- 
quitted themselves honorably. modestly, 
womanly, in the fulfilment of their duties ; 
and to-day nobody stared at them or found 
anything odd or in the least improper in 
their being where they were, or in their 
doing what they did. So readily do we 
adjust ourselves to new situations! Yet, 
less than twenty vears ago, our newspa- 
pers were filled with caricatures of such 
scenes, With which. of course, cur univer- 
sity would never be disgraced! An elo- 
quent divine, in a speech before the Michi- 
gan Legislature opposing the granting of 
charters to other colleges of this State into 
which women were received, bad drawn a 
very ludicrous picture of a scene just like 
this—of giving to women college diplomas, 
and said: 

Grant the power of conferring degrees of A. B., 
A. M., ete., to these little colleges, and in a little 
while women will be knocking tor admittance at 
the doors of our State University and demanding 
diplomas there also, and none of you assurediy 
would wish to see that time come! 


It had come—the giving of diplomas 
to the *Classies,” the **Lits.” the Laws,” 
*Dentals.”” **Medies.” **Pharmics.” as in 
college phrase L heard them nanied as they 
came on, to receive, without distinetion 
from their brothers, the parchment testi- 
monial of what they had striven for and 
attained. It had come, and yet the world, 
which it had been foreseen would be woe- 
fully upset by such a thing, still moved on 
undisturbed in its course. Not the light 
of astar had been quenched! Nota planet 
had failen! Hlow strange! Not strange 
at all. Nota dozen people, U dare say, of 
that vast audience of thousands, remem- 
bered or thought of what had been twenty 
years ago. Only one thing, except their 
dress, informed the audience that there 
were any ladies in the various classes. 
‘There was but one lady graduate among 
the **Laws.” She was the poet of her 
class; and when she received her diploma 
from the president, the event was greeted 
with deafening applause by the more than 
a thousand students present, then taken 
up and echoed and re-echoed by the vast 
audience, while the young lady lawyer 
stood, her face crimson with blushes to 
the roots of her hair. No such applause 
was given in approval of any honor con- 
ferred during the day, except when the ti- 
tle of LL. D. was aflixed to the name of 
Professor Friére, a man whose urbane and 
kindly manners, as well as fine scholarship 
and true accomplishments, make him a 
universal favorite among the students, and 
indeed all who know him. Of the lady 
students, it may be said in passing, that 
they received their honors with the ease 
and grace of those “to the manner born.” 
They did not seem to feel themselves at all 
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more out of place, as objects of any partie- 
ular observation, than would the girls of 
Wellesley, Vassar, or Smith's College in 
going to a daily recitation, 

They were generally simply and appro- 
priately draped. The pulfings, bustles, and 
elaborate drapings so pitifully characteris. 
tic of a woman's dress in these times, and 
which makes one who follows the fashions 
truly a bondwoman, were mostly left off. 
Enough, however, remained to suggest to 
a lady on my seat the wish that she might 
‘live to see the external marks of woman's 
bondage removed.” viz., “bangs” and 
**bustles.” Both, she said. were about equal 
deformities in her eyes. 

I heard all around me many whispered 
and low-spoken compliments passed upon 
the dress of the lady law graduate, such as, 
‘How gracefully her dress fits her figure! 
Beautifully appropriate, too, isn’t it?’ 
“Plain black silk without a bit of draping 
or trimming about it, just a hint in its 
style of Portia’s doctor's robe—pretty 
idea, isn’t it?” “She has been a great fa- 
vorite among the students of her class, and 
the profes-ors, too, [ hear. A real bright 
gil soon wins them to favor; though, to 
tell the truth, | do not think many of the 
professors here really favored girls being 
admitted to the university at first ” 

Repeating afterwards some of these by 
chance gathered comments toa member of 
the graduating class she assured me that 
all the compliments paid the law graduate 
were well deserved, and she added: **I do 
believe the students of her class would 
have carried her to and from her recita- 
tions if they had been permitted. ‘They 
just fell down and worshipped that woman, 
and were proud of every compliment and 
honor paid her as if it had been paid to 
themselves. And she was the very last 
person in the world to exact such atten- 
tions, or to put herself in the way of re- 
ceiving them.” 

Very high encomiums were elicited 
when the lady ‘dentals’ received their dues 
also. **They will succeed in their profes- 
sion without doubt,” it was prophesied. 
‘They have proved themselves capable of 
beautiful work already in their course of 
study.” ‘Their delicate manipulation is 
highly praised—just the fingers for it. Na- 
ture has fitted them for dentistry, and they 
say one—I don’t know which one it is—is 
really the finest student we have ever had 
here’ 

I had not gone to Ann Arbor for the 
sake of the commencement atall. But be- 
ing there, as I have not been before for ten 
years, [1 was “sensitive” to catch every in- 
dication touching the working of “mixed 
education,” which TL bad advocated when it 
was a very unpopular thing to de. Fif- 
teen years ago T had persuaded the tirst 
woman who ever entered the University of 
Michigan to apply for admission. Justa 
day or two befo e Lchanced to be ar the 
commencement this year, | had, in looking 
for quite another thing among old papers, 
come upon some letters from this lidy, de- 
tailing to me her first experiences in get- 
ting admission, her reception by the pro- 
fessors, the students and the people, es- 
pecially the manner in which the ladies of 
Ann Arbor had felt bound to show her 
what they thought of a girl who would 
take that bold step. 

Miss S. had been my pupil. T knew 
her scholarship and her character. She 
Was modesty itself, even to shyness; ex- 
quisitely neat in her dress and person; in 
nothing loud or self-assertive. She would 
never offend the most womanly sensitive- 
ness. But she loved study. Learning, 
for its own sake, was to her, as well! as to 
Socrates, about whom she knew more than 
most students at their graduation, ‘not 
only 4 preparation for life, but life itself.’ 
She craved. longed for, the very best ad- 
vantages which any institution could give 
her, and she saw no reason why she should 
not have the best her own State had pro- 
vided. She was especially fond of the 
study of Greek, and had already, under in- 
struction at other institutions and through 
private study, made great proficiency in 
the language. She had, at my request, 
read before an histor cal class of which I 
had charge. two years before this, her own 
beautiful translation of the ‘Prometheus 
Bound” of céschylus, and she was in all 
her studies prepared to enter the sopho- 
more class of the university. 

About this time, through discussions in 
our State Legislature about granting char- 
ters to other colleges in the State to which 
women were admitted, | had been drawn 
to examine the laws of the State Universi- 
ty in regard to the requ:rement< for the 
admission of students. It was doubtless 
an oversight on the part of the framers of 
the laws, but they were evidently so word- 
ed that there was nothing in their con- 
struction that could prevent the young 
women of Michigan from enjoying the ad- 
vantages of the umversity, auy more than 
the young men of the State. I suggested 
to Miss S. that she was just the one to ap- 
ply for admission and settle the question, 
she did so. and her application brought 
the subject before the regents, who also 
found that, according to the laws. any 
one prepared to enter could not be shut 
out because she was a woman. The act- 
ing president, while acknowledging that 
she had a legal right to the privileges of 
her State university, endeavored to per- 
suade her to go elsewhere. He said she 
would find her position alone among so 
many young men a very unpleasant one, 
and she would be much happier at Vassar, 
where she would find all the instruction 
she needed, ete. 

Miss S. replied that she did not fear 
any impoliteness from the gentlemen stu- 
dents. She certainly should give them no 
occasion for it. She had been in classes 
already with young gentlemen, in anoth- 
er institution. She had found them uni- 
formly chivalrous and polite,—quite as 
polite as those of her own sex,—and she 
would like to try the course of study in her 
own State university. 

She accordingly applied for admission 
in January, 1870. 

Here I quote from one of her own let- 
ters, written to me two or three years after 
she graduated, giving me an account of 
her experience as the first girl student and 
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graduate of the University of Michigan. 
she says— 


‘Just betore 1870 vou advised me to apply for 
admission to the university, on the ground that 
jt was legally open to any resident of the State 
I set about reviewing mv stuaies. In a few days 
the Regents passed the law to admit women, I 
went down imracdiateiv and passed examinations 
for the preparatory, fre~-hman, and part of the 
sophomore year. My examinations were in the 
various authors, but were loneer and more se- 
vere than those given to the young men; whether 
because the professors wisbed to escape the 
cbarge of partialitv and so leaned too tar the 
other way, or whether it was through curiosity. 
IT cannot tell. Among other passages in Livy, 
had the celebrated ‘Crossing ot the Alps,” and 
the ‘Destruc’ion of the Titans,’ and the soliloquy 
beginning, ‘O Divine alter,’ ete., of ‘Prometheus 
Bound,’ ot Aéschylus, which is itself a senior 
study, but which I had read the year betore. 
The professors were kind enough, but were se- 
vere. 

“The very first recitation I ever made in the 
university, | was given to translate from tbe 
‘Anug ne’ of Sophocles (I omit the Greek which 
she has quoted and give ber translation of the 
passage), ‘But it b hooves us in the first place to 
consider this, that we are by nature women, so 
not able to contend with men; and in the next 
place, since we are governed by those stronger 
than we, it behooves us to submit to these things, 
and thinys still more grievous than these.’ 

“The young men of my class were, without 
exception, kind to me throughout the course. 
But this l can hardly say of the yonng women ot 
Ann Arbor. During the first few months I at- 
tended a senior party, at which about two hun- 
dred were present. at Dr. 's. Nota women 
spoke to me during the evening, except the 
hostess and her daughter. The members of the 
senior class, however, seemed very kindiy dis- 
posed, and atoned as best they could, by their 
own agreeableness, for the sligbts of the otber 
side. I have always noticed this to be the case, 
that a woman in a trving place wi'l not tind the 
kindness in women that she does in men.” 





Miss S. graduated in 1872 with the 
highest honors of her class. Such was 


her scholarship, such her character, and 
such had been her deportment through 
her course, that this could not be denied 
her, though she made scareely any ac- 
quaintances among the ladies of the town, 
except that of one noble woman, Mrs. 
Sibyl] Lawrence, in whose house she found 
a home, and whose sincere and devoted 
friendship she retained during the too 
short life of Mrs. Lawrence. 
LUCINDA H. STONE. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MONEY VALUE OF . A WORKMAN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth $ Ble idner, who contrib- 
utes to the press of Philadelphia. is a writ- 
er of much force, and has a peculiar facul- 
ty of illustrating her ideas so that any one 
may comprehend her meaning. In speak- 
ing of the labor problem, she says: 


* It costs one thousand dollars to raise a 
man from infancy to the age of twenty-one 
years Taking this as a standard, and 
adding the compound interest. at twenty- 
one the man has cost two thousand dol- 
lars; at forty years of age he is therefore 
to be estimated as equal to ten thousand 
dollars, and as a worker ought to receive 
at least six per cent. interest ton the money 
he has invested in his support and aequire- 
ment of skill. Anordinary workman then 
ought to receive at least fifty dollars a 
month or twelve dollars and a half a week. 
Does he do this? I believe not. When 
days lost. by sickness. unpropitious weath- 
er, and suspensions of business are taken 
off, the working man can seldom count on 
a solid income of six hundred dollars a 
year, and though his wages may stop, his 
food. shelter, and clothing, and that of 
his family, must still go on. 

“It seems unreasonable to me that there 
is so much legislation for the protection of 
money, and so little for the protection of 
men. Surely the money that a poor man’ 
has invested in himself is as valuable as 
the money a rich man has invested in a 
bank. Yet half a dozen rich men will go 
down to Washington and tell the govern- 
ment what it must do, while thousands of 
poor men cannot influence legislation to 
improve their condition. 

‘Would it be possible to fix the mini- 
mum price of labor by law, so that no man 
should be required to work for less than 
the cost of living, leaving all beyond that 
to be settled between employer and em- 
ployed? If there is a legal rate of interest 
for money, why should ther re not be a legal 
rate of i: iterest for labor? Certainly labor 
is worth something to the community as 
well as to the employer and employed, be- 
cause If a man cannot or will not work, 
the community has to support him. either 
by his depredations or hi- eleemosynary 
maintenance, and there is no escaping this 
horn of the dilemma so long as religion 
regards human life as sacred. Law, which 
is the perfection of man’s cunning, should 
be made to protect the poor as well as¢the 
rich.” 
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NEW YORK GIRLS ON VACATION. 


“That the pink of. Lexington Avenue 
propriety can become the sunflower of 
rustic animation is not known to many. 
The select few who have been favored with 
the exclusive information includes the ar- 
tist of the World.” Having given several 
weeks to the patient investigation of the 
conundrum, what do the society girls of 
New York do with themselves in the dog- 
days? he comes back with the news that 
Aphrodite herself climbs apple-trees, the 
Princess of Pavonia goes crabbing in a 
sou’ wester, the belle of Broadway does 
the merry milkmaid at a Rockland County 
farm-house, and the Venus of Milo is rais- 
ing onions on a patch in the Mohawk Val- 
ley. He says :— 

“The girls on the verandas at Saratoga 
and on the beach at Newport are not New 
York girls—they are Philadelphia girls. 
Troy girls, South Haddam girls, all kinds 
of girls except New York girls, who no 
longer waste their summers on that vani- 
ty, ‘but buckle down in August to plain, 
hard duties with practical sense and indus- 
try. Ithas been proven thata Boston girl 


| sit and 





cannot dig soft-shell clams before break- 
fast. and a South Haddam girl prefers to 
paint and be I aang for imported | 
waxworks. It isthe New York girl alone | 
who has risen during the past two or three 
summers to the real beauties of outdoors 
and can take her shoes and stockings off, 
and run in a ploughed field, and eat ap- 
ples till the cows come home. 

“The moment she shuts the lid of her 
grand piano and the lid of her autograph- 
album and changes the princess train for 
the lightning train, she is another woman. 
All the restrictions and trivialities of real 
life disappear, and all the real duties of an 
ideal life begin. 

“In the Mohawk Valley, once hidden 
among the haymows, she can eat with her 
knife and wear two-button gloves. Back 
of the Catskills she can fry ham and wear 
a white apron. At Sehroon Luke she lets 
her back hair down and eatches her own 
frogs. In Dutehess County she drinks but- 
termiik and drives a buckboard, and up at 
the Berkshire Hills she sits in the gloam- 
ing with hobnail shoes on and sings, 
‘Wait Till the Clouds Roll By.’ Every- 
where she invites freckles and miasm, and 
rakes hay in French slippers, and picks 
raspberries in India-rubber gloves, 

“Some of the millionaire daughters take 
kindly to the patois of the country, and 
acquire the pigeon-English of the fields 
with ready talent. It is quite the fashion 
at present with the Madison Square girls 
who are in Ulster County to take to straw- 
rides and upple-paring, and one of them 
assured our artist that she had learned 
every rustic trick except that of sitting in 
the chimney-corner to smoke a short pipe. 

“It is the new and wholesome method of 
spending the summers that makes the pa- 


trician girl of New York so rosy and 
robust. No other girl ean play the Anvil 
Chorus on the barn floor witha flail. And 


other girls from Boston and South Had- 


dam, who go into the country to flirt 
and show their tine clothes, smile con- 


temptuously to see the superb beauty of 
the Fifth Avenue at work at her spinning- 
wheel up in the Highlands. 

“If the poorer girls who go toSaratoga to 
waste their time at the Springs and exhibit 
their diamonds on tide verandas and the 
drive would only imitate the daughters of 
the New York millionaires, how much 
stronger and happier they would be!” 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Sarah Longley, aged seventy-tive, 
and an inmate of the Fulton County Poor- 
House for a number of years, who had 
three sons killed in the army, has just re- 
ceived a pension which amounts, at the 
rate of 88 per month since 1864, to $2,044. 

There are nearly 3,000,000 self-support- 
ing women and girls over ten years of age 
in this country. On the whole, few re- 
forms can show a steadier and deeper un- 
dercurrent of progress, whatever the ap- 
parent direction of the surface ripples, 
than the cause of the enfranchisement of 
women.— Boston Traveller. 

The London University has recently con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Science 
upon Mrs. Bryant, the first lady who ever 
obtained such a distinction. After the 
hood and gown of the degree were present- 
ed to her, she was entertained by a large 
number of friends and students at a fancy 
dress ball given in her honor. 

“I believe,” says Grace Greenwood, 
“that for one woman whom the pursuits 
of literature, the ambition of authorship, 
and the love of fame, rendered unfit for 
home life, a thousand have been made un 
domestic by poor social striving, the fol- 
lies of fashion, and the intoxicating dis- 
tinction which mere personal beauty con- 
fers.” 


The Youth’s Companion has a series of 
letters from “H. H.” from Southern Cali- 
fornia, which have not yet been published, 
but which will be given to the world next 
year. ‘They relate to some of the winter 
resorts of that State, which she found to 
be most charming. “H. H.” and ‘Saxe 
Holme” are known to be one and the same 
person. Two connected stories, among 
the last of her literary work, will be pub- 
lished in the October and November num- 
bers of Wide Awake. 

For more than twenty years past, the 
government of the United States has em- 
ployed women in the departments at 
Washington, particularly in the Treasury 
Building, where the paper money is made. 
At present the number of female clerks is 
about three thousand. Not a dollar of 
government money has ever been stolen 
by one of them, and in some branches of 
the service they show a dexterity surpass- 
ing that of men, particularly in the detec- 
tion of counteffeits. 

There is an attempt to show that femi- 
nine college graduates do not get husbands 
as readily as other girls.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

It would be easy enough to show that 
college-trained girls are better able to get 
their own living than other women, and so 
are not tempted to take up with any poor 
stick that comes along, on the old-fash- 
ioned principle that ‘it is more honorable 
to be anybody's wife than nobody’s,” as 
tose Terry Cooke once put it.—Springjield 
Republican. 

Nothing was ever made better in the 
history of the world by refusing to recog- 
nize it and making believe it does not ex- 
ist. Men may “do good by stealth” in 





small ways, but an underhanded reform 
was never known and never will be. 
While there is moral sense rewaining in a 
people, letting in the light of day on evil 
is the first step toward its destruction, Dr. 
Klizabeth Blackwell, Hastings, 
England, avers that New York and Phila- 
delphia contain ‘deeper horrors” than 
those exposed by the Pall-Mall_ Cazette, 
and that she has the facts in her posses- 
sion. If this be so,—and Dr. Blackwell, 
the first woman who received the degree 
of M. D. in America, has earned the right 
to be believed in pearly forty years of 
honorable and able practice of her profes- 
sion,—if it the time must come 
when the facts shall be put before the 
world, so that it may be known what the 
villainy is that our Christiani'y and our 
civilization have not availed to prevent.— 
aetietaaal enemas 
eee 


ILU MOROUS. 


School-board vietter, while examining a 
scholar: 

“Where is the N North Pole?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

“Don't you? Are you not ashamed 
that you don't know where the North Pole 
is?” 

“Why, sir, if Sir John Franklin. and Dr: 
Kane, and Capt. Nares, and Markham 
couldn't find it, how should | know where 
it is?’—Bujfalo Express. 


now of 


be so, 


A well-known doctor of divinity in one 
of our Western colleges was conversing 
with a young lady in a newspaper oftice, 
by telephone. 

Young Lady—Hullo, there! 

Doctor of Divinity —Hullo! 

Y. L.—Mr. B. says ‘send his 
here.” 

D. D.—VVm not drunk. 

Y. L.—(louder)—I said Mr. B's trunk 
(t-r-u-n-k) is to be sent here. 

D. D.—(vigorously)—UCm 
it’s youthat’s drunk! 

Both persons here gave up the conver- 
sation in disgust. 


trunk 


not drunk; 


HER LITERARY TASTE. 
They sat in the library alcove, 

And they guzed at the hundreds of books, 
And she gave, in exchange for his sighings, 

The sweetest and shyest of looks 
“Here are volumes of very great value, 

And you,” he remarked, “are well! versed ; 
Now, supposing a tire should break out here, 

Which book Would you try to save first ?” 
“IT would seize”’—and she grew quite excited, 

And then she grew terribly calm— 
“I would seize papa’s pocket-book first, sir, 

That's the kind of a book worm I am!” 

—Columbus ( Ohio) Dispatch. 

One of the neatest retorts ever made in 
Cambridge, Mass.—not a bad soil for good 
things—was a brief response lately given 
by a young lady to an undergraduate who 
offered her, with some hesitation, his seat 
in the horse-car. She got in with an older 
companion. The car was crowded, and 
two young men sat near. One gave his 
seat at once to the elder lady; the other 
kept his place. His friend asked him— 
disguising it, however, in German—why 
he did not give his place to the young lady. 
He answered him in the same language: 
**Because she is not pretty enough.” Af- 
ter a little reflection, however, he. too, 
rose and surrendered his seat. The young 
lady took it and thanked him—in German. 
— New Orleans Picayune. 





TO SUFFRAGISTS EVERYWHERE, 


Help New Y ork! 

New York’s women have the legal right 
to vote. 

But to make this known and understood 
involves much toil and cost. When New 
York’s women use the ballot, they will 
break the way for all women. We have a 
State of six millions of people to deal with, 
—the greatest American commonwealth. 
More than one million of New York women 
are entitled to vote. The next three months 
will be the greatest opportunity woman 
suffrage has ever had. If women’s votes 
are cast in November, the breach is made. 

To make good use of this opportunity a 
cash outlay is necessary that is wholly be- 
yond our nftans. Printing, stationery, 
hall-rent, postage, and other unavoidable 
expenses, require more than the New York 
friends can furnish. New York money 
and work have helped build up the cause in 
almost every State. Now that we are in 
‘the forefront of the battle,” will you not 
reciprocate? We all give our time and la- 
bor gladly. and will contribute from our 
means besides ; but additional help is need- 
ed. Will you not give it? By helping us 
you will aid yourselves. 

Send at once all the pecuniary help you 
can, to our ‘l'reasurer, Mr. Justus O. 
Woods, 44 East 14th St., New York. 

CLEMENCE 8. Lozirer, M. D.. 
Chairman State Com., 108 West 48th St., N.Y. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com., 146 Broadway, N.Y. 





Every day adds to the great amount of evi- 
dence as to the curative powers of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. Letters are continually being received 
from ail sections of the country, telling of bene- 
fits derived from this great medicine It is un- 
equalled for general debility, and as a blood 
purifier, expelling every troce of scrofula or other 
impurity Now is the time to take it. Made b 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25¢, 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, due, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


| 
} 
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'Masie Books forthe Fall and Winter 


A book for S1na 
THE MODEL SINGER, Inc Scnoois. Of 
he best quatity. Perkins and Towner. 102 
Foes; 124 Graded xercises and Songs; 57 Glees 
and Dart Songs; 29 Uymn ‘tunes; 18 Autheme. 
Supplies everything needed for thorough and en 
thusiastic practice and enjoyment. Price 60 ct»., 
$6 per dozen. 


CHORAL WORSHIP By L. 0. Emerson. 
f, A large and complete 

Cuurcn Music Book. 320 Pages. One-third An 
thems, one-third Hymn Tane s and Concert Pieces; 
one-third Glees aud (larmonized Songs. For Choirs, 
Classes and Conventions. Price $1, or 30 per doz 


. 
SONG GR ETING The most tasteful and 
E § satisfactory collection 

of voeal music extant, for Mian Scnoons, Acap 
EMIES, ete. By L. O. Emerson. Price 60 cts., 36 


per dozen. 
COLLEGE SONGS A collection embody 
¢ ing the very quintes- 
sence of refined wit and jollity, with good music 
a many popular melodies. For all social sings. 
H. Rh. Waite. Price 50 cts,, $4.50 per dozen. 


PIANO CLASSICS. The best new collection of 
Piano Music of medium difficulty. $1. 

GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS, (30 cts., 83 doz.) 
A perfect diamond of a picture song book for the 
little ones, 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send we JOHN C HAYNES & CO.,, Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Oo.) for grand Hlustrated C sta- 
logue of all Musicai Lostruments Strings, and Trim- 
miugs, 


WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


ESTHER T, HOUSU, Eprfor. 

The character of this magazine can best be told in 
what the editor calls its creed : ‘We believe reverently 
in Christianity, respectfully in man, devotedly in 
woman, and lovingly in children; and that children 
need to be better cared for, woman better encouraged, 
man better helped, and God better honored.” The 
testimonials of ite readers and the Press prove how 
caretully the creed is incorporated in its pages. 

It is the most distinetly NATIONAL AND PRO. 
GRESSIVE MAGAZINE published for the home, 
gathering up its treasures of thought from ali sections 
of our own country and other lauds, and having no 
“hobby” to carry or “axe to grind.” Its illustrations 
are the best of their kind; its stories have point and 
merit, and contain valuable lessons; its poems and 
sketches and casaye are always choice; its biogra- 
phies of prominent women—usually accompanied with 
portrait—are of those worthy of record and whose 
lives are full of helpfulness. TIlome Science, which 
also includes Domestic Economy, bas liberal space and 
the best writers of the day, and Woman’s Work in all 
fields, honorable recognition and encouragement. It 
has a wide range of objects, and presents them ina 
delightful and varied way, to the reader is always 
looking for something new and entertaining, and is 
never disappointed. 


$1.00 a Year; 10 Cents a Copy. 


For both “The Woman's Magazine” and “ The 
Woman's Journal” $3.00 a Year. 


Balance 1885 Only 25 Cents, 


in Postal Note if obtainable, if not, I-cent stamps 
Kvapy BINDER to hold 6 mos, numbers for lc, extra, 
Every woman in the country who is not now a sub- 
scriber should not fail to send at once and become 
acquainted with one of the best periodicals published. 


Ninth year. 
WANTED in every cuneneete. 


ACENT > Most liberal inducements offered 


Address, FRANK E. HOUSH, Publisher, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 


THE NEW ERA, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 





Philanthropy and Reform, and having a Circula- 
tion Extending into every State and Territory 
in the United States, 





ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBER'. 
Editor and Proprietor. 
Editorial Office, Evanston, IL. 
Publication Office, Room 36, Major Block. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





$1.25 Per Year. Club Rates with “‘ Woman's 
Journal,” $3. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, editor of Our /erald, re- 
cently sold her interest in that journal to Mrs. Eliz 
abeth Boynton Harbert, former editor of ‘*Woman’s 
Kingdom” in the J/nter Ocean, who now issues (in 
place of Our Ilerald) a monthly magazine called 
The New Era. Mra. Harbert’s literary reputation is 
s0 well established that it needs no commendation 
from us. The contributors of Tie New Era are able 
and reformatory, and the paper starts off under favor- 
able auspices.— Alpha. 


The New Era ia a handsome publication, and will 
undoubtedly do the cause to which it is dedicated 
great service.—The Current. 


It gives the 7rihune great pleasure to speak a fra- 
ternal word for The New Era. It is not a new friend, 
for itis Our Herald inavnewform. Nor can we wel- 
come Mrs. Harbert to the ranks of journalists, for she 
has reigned long and widely in “‘Woman’s Kingdom” 
of The Inter Ocean. She established this first woman’s 
department, and out of the great success of this has 
grown all the columns in secular newspapers which 
are calling forth the ability of women, and creating a 
new journalistic atmosphere.— Woman’ 8 Tribune. 


The New Era is a bright and shining light in wom 
anly journalism.— Union Signal. 


Mrs. Harbert brings to bear upon her new work rare 
culture, an able pen and long journalistic experience. 
The New Era is eminently a magazine for the home 
circle.— Toledo Post. 


The New Era, Mrs. Harbert’s magazine, devoted to 
the interests of women, has been received. It is an 
attractive number, filled with information.—Zeligio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


The New Era, published at Chicago, IIl., is one of 
the latest additions to the list of Suffrage Magazines. 
It gives evidence of excellence in every department. 
From its central location it must become national. 
Mrs. Harbert evinces the same rare ability in the edit- 
ing of this paper as shown everywhere in her public 
work.—Sundwich Argus. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 


From no other paper that I have ever advertised in 
have I received so many responses as from The New 
Eva.—C. E. Wiswatu, 79 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
thonsands of cases of the worst kind and of long 8: anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so s.rong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FR ER, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P. O, aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 











Send six cents tor postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At onceaddress TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


1885. 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza Ruwama ScrpMone. 
l2mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Illustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and suthentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
resources of this wonderful terra incognita. This 
book bas all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 


country, either as students or royageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By H. H. Crank. 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50, 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy officer, in a manner 


taining volume, boy life 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED, 


By AnNaA LauRENS Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern - 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study 
as is not affurded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
compliehed her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 
who appreciate the need of it. 





Fall Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 
FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, ty pe Tr. 
Babyland, | ches dhmber, 
Our Little Men & Women, } #!." 8 yea", 
The Pansy, | 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


$l a year. 
10 cents a number. 


$1 a year, 10 cts. a number. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


1 UNION SIGNAL, 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 




















The organ of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


ponent of its aims and methods, 


a 
A Family Paper of the Highest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 
of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of THE UNION 
SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid, 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR yangvs Wemins A His. 
tory of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 £: iminent 
Authors, 4) 82 I Fine Engravings. y Agents 

earn 650 to 8100 a month eure. yy for Circulars, Terms, 
ete, toA. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 12, 1885. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
de sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the poper isasufficient receipt for the 
first subscription, The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are 
entitled to delegates equal in number to 
the Congressional representation of their 
respective States and Territories. All such 
societies should, without fail, send reports 
of their work during the past year, that it 
may be seen how the cause progresses. 
Societies not auxiliary, and members of 
associations not auxiliary, and individual 
friends of suffrage, will be cordially wel- 
comed, as will reports of their work. 

* WiLiramM D. FouLKE, President, 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com., 

Ilenry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Seg.” 

ae se te nel 


CONVENTION IN MAINE. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention will be 
held in Portland, Me., in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 23 and 24. 

Mrs. D. W. O’Brien, Mrs. L. M. W. 
Stevens, Rev. J. C. Clark, D. D., Rev. 
Marion Crossley, Rev. E. T. Adams, Rev. 
Henry Blanchard, Rey. J. R. Closser, Rev. 
J. W. Bashford, and others, will make ad- 
dresses. Congressman ‘Thomas B. Reed 
has written endorsing the movement. 
Other eminent citizens of Maine are cx- 
pected to take part, in person or by letter. 

The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will co-operate. Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Henry B. Blackwell, afd Miss Cora 
Scott Pond will deliver addresses. 

ccttienienianitatiedlina vnicanienmeis 
WISCONSIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual Convention in 
Whitewater, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, September 29 and 30, and Octo- 
ber 1, at Bower’s Hall. ‘Trains arrive 
from both East and West late in the after- 
noon. ‘The convention will open Tuesday 
evening with an address. Mrs. Emma 
Bascom, Clara B. Colby, F. M. Nye, Rev. 
Olympia Brown, Mrs. Evelyn Mason, 
Prof. Fay, and others will address the Con- 
vention. 

Hattie T, GRISWOLD, President. 
A. B. Grey, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Mary W. BenTLEY, Cor. Sec. 
HELEN R. OLIN, Rec. Sec. 
meiqulpipae 
MICHIGAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 








The second annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held in Grand Rapids, from October 7 to 
9,in Cole’s Block, W. C. T. U. parlors. 
Prominent suffragists have engaged to ad- 
dress the Convention, and it is hoped that 
all friends of the cause will attest their sin- 
cerity by attending and taking part in the 
sessions, two of which will be held each 
day and evening. 
a 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 





The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its thirteenth Congress 
in Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 7, 8, 9, with execu- 
tive sessions at 10 A. M., and public ses- 
sions at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 

Entertainment for officers and speakers 
during the sessions of the Congress -will be 
provided upon application to Mrs. Julia 
M. Hunting, 705 Eighteenth Street, Des 
Moines. Applications should be made, if 
possible, before September 15. Board for 
others who desire to attend can be obtained 
at from $1 25 to $3 00 per day. 

en -O— — 
KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


It has been decided to hold the Annual 
Meeting of the Kansas Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation in Salina, the last week in Octo- 
ber. All delegates will be furnished free 
entertainment by the citizens of Salina. 
This liberality should ensure a large at- 
tendance from all parts of the State, espec- 
ially the western counties. A formal call 
will be issued in due time. In the mean- 
time let the work of organizing go on. 

Mrs. A. C. WAITB. 
President K. E. S. A. 


2+ 
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Col. Higginson is to write the life of 
“HH. H.” 








CATHOLICS AND SUFFRAGE. 


The new move of the Roman Catholics 
of Boston, which is reported elsewhere, is 
a most encouraging sign of the times. 
There have always been Catholics in our 
ranks, but they have been few. As a sect 
they have not before shown any friendly 
interest in the movement for the equal 
rights of women. ‘The present action 
seems to be a sectarian one. But, as St. 
Paul said, “It is better that the gospel 
should be preached from contention than 
not at all.” So it is better that the door for 
equal political rights for women should 
open in this way than not at all. I am 
grateful for it. Frederick Douglass once 
said: “I welcome the bolt, whether it 
come from heaven or from hell, that sets 
my people free.” So I weleome this aeces- 
sion to the ranks of suffragists. Protes- 
tants ay be moved by it toencourage their 
women to take this advance step. When 
did women ever fail to respond to worthy 
asking? Witness the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, the service to the churches, to mis- 
sions, to education, to charities; to tem- 
perance. Just as readily would they help 
to elect good rulers if they had the right 
conceded, and should be summoned to that 
new duty. 


The Catholic priest in Charlestown has” 


led the way. Other clergymen have de- 
fended the principle, and in that way have 
rendered invaluable service, but,so far as I 
know, they have not tried to organize or di- 
rectly enlist the women of their churches 
for this duty, as they do for various other 
interests. 

A thousand times am I thankful for 
these fresh blows in Charlestown against 
the dense wall of prejudice and custom 
which shuts women away from their po- 
litical rights, and leaves the State without 
the beneficent influence which can come 
only when feminine qualities have their 


just representation in the government. 
L. 8 
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PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE, 


The time is near at hand when Senators 
and Representatives to the Legislatures of 
the several States are to be nominated. 
These men, when elected, will make and 
unmake as they please any laws that con- 
cern women—whether it is children, prop- 
erty, taxes, or personal protection. Every- 
thing in which women are involved will be 
settled by these legislators. Women form 
half the population. ‘They are absolutely 
helpless in the matter. ‘Their case should 
appeal to every just or generous man. 

If one man in each representative dis- 
trict would make it a matter of conscience 
to interrogate the candidate, or the possi- 
ble candidate, to find out his opinion, and 
aid or oppose his election according to his 
friendliness to the equal rights of women, 
it would secure the passage of a bill for 
municipal woman suffrage. Every man 
knows how keenly he would feel the hurt 
if he was denied the right to vote. He 
should feel a religious obligation to help 
women by aiding the election of legislators 
who are right on this question. 

One-half the effort that was made to 
sarry the Metropolitan Police Commission 
bill, or a very small fraction of the effort 
and zeal shown for the candidates in the 
last presidential election, would secure the 
full right of citizenship for women. Is it 
too much to ask that men with mothers 
and daughters should do as much for them 
as they did in the cases named? 

O men with votes! pray make the case 
your own. Defeat the foes of equal 
rights, and elect friends. i. 


> ee 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


An important movement is going on 
among the Catholic women of Boston, 
stimulated by clerical and political influ- 
ences, to make themselves felt in future in 
the choice of school committee. We are 
informed by a gentleman who has been 
present, that during the past few days 
large meetings of Catholic women have 
been called together in various districts of 
this city, by a private circular, and have 
been addressed by prominent Catholic gen- 
tlemen, who have formed an association 
for the purpose of arousing this class of 
women to their political duties. So quietly 
has this been done that the first distinct 
intimation to the general public was the 
following article in the Boston Daily Jour- 
nal, of Monday, Sept. 7:— 


A NEW POLITICAL MOVEMENT. 


Catholic Women Urged to Register and Vote 
Under the School Suffrage Law. 

At St. Francis de Sales Church, Charles- 
town, yesterday morning, notice was giv- 
en of the proposed organization of a move- 
ment for the enrollment of Catholic wom- 
en under the School Suffrage act. Rev. 
James N. Supple, in making the announce- 
ment, said that it was time that such a 
step should be taken, in order to prevent 
the election to the School Board of candi- 
dates who are prejudiced against the Cath- 
olic Church and against Catholic people. 
He said that it was for Catholics to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage so as to secure 
the preservation of free American institu- 
tions, especially the schools, which so 


- brothers, and sons. 





many thousand childrén of Catholic par- 
ents attend, He declared that Catholics 
should be alive to this work in order to 
counteract the movements of bigoted men 
and strong-minded Protestant women, and 
urged the members of the congregation to 
whom his words applied to exercise the 
right which the law has giventhem. Sub- 
sequently one of the gentlemen interested 
in this movement, when asked concerning 
its signiticance, said that it was practically 
a matter of self-defence. **This school 
suffrage law,” he said, ‘thas been in opera- 
tion half a dozen years. and though about 
a thousand women took advantage of it 
annually in Boston, there were practically 
no Catholics among them. ‘The women of 
our faith have neverftaken any interest in 
woman suffrage, and probably it will be 
hard to bring them to it now, but when 
once they understand that they are needed 
to counteract the votes of other women 
who lay out their course on denomination- 
al lines, they will not hesitate. The occur- 
rences of last fall are the direct cause of 
this movement. Then, you will remem- 
ber, the leaders of the registered women 
met before any party nominations had 
been made, and agreed upon a school tick- 
et which they declared they would support 
no matter what the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans might do. On that ticket they 
placed the names of all the retiring mem- 
bers of the board, except those who were 
Catholics, leaving off even Dr. Blake, 
whose character and ability were acknowl- 
edged on all sides. Their movement was 
a bad failure last year, but it showed some 
of us what might be accomplished by them 
ut some future time, and we determined 
that if we could bring it about, they would 
be met thereafter by an equally large 
body of women voters of the Catholic 
faith.” 


The immediate cause of this movement 
was the nomination by the Boston women 
voters, last fall,of an independent ticket, in 
advance of the political parties, and their 
refusal to renominate Dr. Blake, a promi- 
nent Catholic member of the school board. 
This action was by no means unanimous, 
and was taken solely upon grounds of per- 
sonal fitness. ‘The question of race or re- 
ligion did not enter into it. Dr. Blake had 
been a member of a committee which 
closed a school-house near the corner of 
Washington and Dover Streets, for the 
purpose of enabling certain liquor-saloons 
within the prohibited distance to obtain 
licenses. Dr. Blake himself stated that he 
was not aware of that action till after it 
had been taken, but he was understood to 
endorse and approve of the action of his 
committee, and on this ground his name 
was set aside. In order to guard against 
the impression that the women voters were 
opposed to Catholicism, a committee was 
appointed to try to secure some first-class 
candidate of similar faith. ‘The committee 
consulted at;least one Catholic priest, and 
invited several Catholic gentlemen to allow 
their names to be brought forward, but 
were refused. Dr. Edward Moran, a Cath- 
olic friend of Dr. Blake, subsequently bit- 
terly assailed the action of the women in 
the newspapers, and made the charge 
which seems to have led to the present 
movement of Catholic women. 

While we regret the misconception, as 
calculated to arouse and embitter denomi- 
national prejudices, and as doing a grave 
injustice to a body of patriotic and public- 
spirited women, we rejoice heartily in the 
movement itself. It is time that women, 
like men, should divide upon legitimate 
party lines. ‘There is no more propriety 
in a separate **woman’s” ticket than there 
would be in a “blacksmiths’” or a ‘ne- 
groes’” or a “laborers’” ticket. Women 
are citizens. ‘They have the same general 
interests as other citizens, and also special 
interests as women. ‘They share the feel- 
ings and views of their fathers, husbands, 
But they have been 
shut out of the caucuses where candidates 
are nominated, and have thus been com- 
pelled to hold a caucus of their own. 
Henceforth they should be invited to take 
part with men in their caucuses for nom- 
ination of candidates for the school board. 
Each party in the field should use the 
same effort to secure a general registration 
of women voters as of men voters, and 
should print its own special school com- 
mittee ticket for the women voters in sym- 
pathy with its principles. 

It cannot be denied that the women 
voters for school committee have so far 
been, in a measure, practical auxiliaries of 
what is known as the ‘Republicans’ ” and 
*-Citizens’”’ organizations; and this, not 
from any intention of siding with a party, 
but from the fact that a large majority— 
probably nine-tenths—have belonged to 
the classes which are thus arrayed. ‘These 
women have acted conscientiously and 
naturally in the line of their convictions. 
If there has been any fanaticism about 
their action, it has been moral, not theo- 
logical. ‘The interests of temperance and 
purity, a high standard of personal and 
political integrity, and ajealousy of the 
growing despotism of the liquor traftic, 
liave been potential in their action, which 
has been based not upon expediency, but 
upon principle. 

We believe we speak the general senti- 
ment of the women voters, and of those 
brave, self-sacrificing workers who have 
prepared their ticket, when we cordially 
welcome to the polls all new auxiliaries in 
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the battle for equal rights and good gov- 
ernment. For wish that 
every woman in Boston who can read the 
Constitution and write her own name— 
rich or poor, Catholic or Protestant, Re- 
publican, Democratic, Prohibitionist, or In- 
dependent,— would go to the polls and cast 
her vote for school committee, in accord- 
ance with her judgment and conscience. 
H. B. B. 


ourselves, we 
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TWO HUNDRED TO TWO, 


Two hundred to two is a large propor- 
tion, but that is what Miss Anna Walleut 
has found in a Massachusetts town, whith- 
er she took her suffrage petition to add 
new names to the four hundred and more 
she already had on her Boston petition. 

Miss Wallcut is the daughter of our old 
friend Robert F. Walleut, and, like him, 
she is in thorough earnest, and does not do 
things by halves. When she presented her 
petition in Gardner, she was told she 
‘would not get more than two names on 
it.” But at the close of her vacation she 
had over two hundred names. One of the 
large manufacturers promptly put on his 
own name, aided her in securing others, 
and the result was more than two hundred 


names. So fortune favors the brave. 
L. 8. 


coe 
THE COST OF DISFRANCHISEMENT, 


The Northwestern Journal of Education 
states that 

‘There are 22.516 teachers in Lowa, 5,795 
males, and 16,721 females. The average 
monthly pay of men is $35 20, of women 
$27 46. ‘The whole expenditure in Iowa 
for public schools in 1883-84 was $5,806,- 
068.” 

This fact is equivalent to ano her one, 
viz.: that the disfranchisement of women 
costs every woman teacherin Iowa on an 
average the difference between $27 46 and 
$35 20 per month, $6 74 per month, or 
$80 88 a year. Multiplied by the 16,721 
women teachers, this shows that the wom- 
en teachers of Lowa lose annually the sum 
of $1,352,394 48 by the unjust discrimina- 
tion in their salaries,—almost a million 
and a half dollars wrung from them every 
year by the fact that women have no votes. 
‘The rate of salaries is fixed by men elected 
by men only. These women work as many 
hours and do as good work as the male 
teachers. 

This is not mere theory, for, in Wyom- 
ing,the very first Legislature elected in part 
by the votes of women of its own accord 
enacted a law equalizing salaries, and for- 
bidding discrimination on account of sex. 

But the greatest loss and disadvantage 
does not fall onthese teachers. It extends 
to all women in Iowa. By making this 
discrimination, the State establishes a pre- 
cedent whereby the wages of women are 
gauged in every other occupation. The 
bad example set by the State in its dealing 
with the teachers is followed by all other 
employers of women’s labor, corporate 
and individual. 'l'o cap the climax, the law 
sets the value of the domestic work of 
women during the life-time of their hus- 
bands as only ‘food, clothing, and medi- 
cine.” And yet we are told that *twomen 
have no grievance”! H. B. B. 
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CHEERING PROSPECT IN MONTANA. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA, AUG. 31, 1885, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Enclosed please find $125, to pay for 
the JOURNAL, which is to be sent to ‘The 
Yellowstone Gun Club,” Billings, Mon- 
tana. Should any of the lady speakers 
contemplate a trip to the National Park, 
meetings could be arranged along the line 
of the road. 

The Legislature that met last winter 
would have readily granted the franchise 
to the women of this territory had there 
been an able champion in Helena. In 
Bozeman and Billings women have and 
exercise municipal suffrage. Five women 
hold the office of superintendent of schools 
in Montana. I held the office of treasurer 
of The Billings Board of Trade” until I 
married. ‘The gates are wide ajar for uni- 
versal suffrage in this Territory. If we are 
not admitted as a State by the next Con- 
gress, I hope some strong woman will be 
in the Territory in the winter of 1886 and 
1887. The next Legislature meets Jan. 7, 
1887. C. L. MCAbow. 
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A WORD FROM NEBRASKA. 


CHADRON, DAWES CoO., NEB., ) 
SEPT. 3, 1885. j 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Perhaps a few notes from the northwest 
corner of Nebraska will interest some of 
your readers. 

The country here is very new. Little 
breaking was done in this county last year. 
What small grain was sown this season 
yielded well. We hada dry spell, which 
will make the corn crop light. We expect 
an increase in the rainfall when the ground 
is more generally broken up and culti- 
vated. This is not a favorable field for 
speculators, as all the land has to be taken 
as homesteads, on pre-emptions, or on tim- 
ber claims. There are many young women 











here who are holding 320 acres of land. 
Some of them only had twenty-tive dollars 
left when they reached Chadron. But 
they took their claims, and then went to 


work in private families or boarding- 
houses. Most of the girls only have 


“shanties” on theirclaims. They go there 
and stay a few days every six months, 
They often go three or four together, and 
stay on their claims by turns. 

I think there are many young women in 
the East who would improve their circum- 
stances by taking land in the West. 

FRANK W. WILbDER., 
oe —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TOLEDO. 


An interesting and profitable session of 
the Woman Suffrage Association of Toledo, 
Ohio, was held on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week. Mrs. Dr. Cravens was chosen 
to fill the presidency left vacant by the re- 
moval from the city of Mrs. Fray. Cor- 
respondence was laid before the society, 
including a letter from Mrs. Casement, 
president of the Ohio State Association, 
acknowledging membership fees from the 
Toledo Association, and asking reports 
from the corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Segur, for the meet'ng of the American 
Association at Minneapolis, in October. 

tev. Olympia Brown's offer to lecture 
before the Association on her eastward trip 
was referred to a committee. Circulars 
from the State Association were placed in 
competent bands for distribution. Letters 
of encouragement from Mrs. Bailey, in 
Ypsilanti, and Mrs. Fray, in Toronto, Can- 
ada, were read. ‘The latter reported great 
enthusiasm in ‘Toronto, where women are 
enjoying now the municipal franchise. She 
related an incident of the voting of an old 
lady of ninety, who came to the polls lean- 
ing on the arm of a great granddaughter, 
giving open expression to her feelings of 
thankfulness for the long-waited-for privi- 
lege. 

Discussion was had regarding the efforts 
to be made by this society the coming win- 
ter, influencing legislation, but the partic- 
ular line of work was not decided upon. . 

Items of interest to women were read, 
culled from the papers, among which was 
the election of two ladies as vestrymen in 
St. Luke’s Church, Chadd’s Ford, Del. 

The interest of the meeting centred in 
a paper read by Mrs. Segur, entitled 
“Crimes Against Women,” called forth by 
the recent exposure of the hidden vice of 
London, of which evil, unfortunately, Eu- 
rope has no monopoly. It was the undi- 
vided sentiment of the meeting that until 
the mother element was represented in 
government, no adequate protection would 
be given to young girls. 

The undisguised vice now visible on the 
streets of Toledo, as in every American 
city, was deplored, and, distasteful as the 
subject is, it was acknowledged that this 
Association, ever alive to the highest in- 
terests of women, should speak fearlessly 
and plainly, encouraging a healthy moral 
sentiment, warning mothers of young 
daughters of the dangers surrounding 
them, and especially seeking to throw 
around them every legal defence and pro- 


tection. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Like a tramp with bundle and stick,— 
represented by trunk and umbrella,—I 


started forth for my September tour 
on the first day of this month. 
Ogdensburg was wy first point. It is 


the residence of Gen. Martin H. Curtis, 
who will be remembered as one of the 
most persistent oppovents of the bill in the 
last Legislature. A few miles before we 
reached Ogdensburg, the general entered 
the cars,—an enormous man, six feet four 
inches in height, with a brave war record. 
He came to me most courteously, and 
introduced half a dozen gentlemen as 
among his constituents. 

‘I hope you are not going to send the 
general -back this fall,” I said, smilingly. 

A shade crossed the candidate's face, 
and he repeated, as he used to last winter, 
‘Tam a friend of ‘female suffrage,’ only I 
want to secure it to you by constitutional 
amendment.” . 

*“That means never,” I replied. ‘But if 
you will help the women to vote this fall, 
we will forgive the past.” 

The general was very polite in urging 
every one to go to the meeting in the even- 
ing, and in assisting me to a carriage on 
my arrival, and said he should certainly be 
present himself. I was hospitably enter- 
tained by Mrs. Mary S. Fackrell, who is 
favorably known in our vicinity as a 
writer and poet. There is a handsome 
new Town Hall in Ogdensburg, within 
which is the Opera House. a large and 
beautiful auditorium. When we reached 
it, at eight o'clock, it was filled with an 
audience representing the best people of 
the place. Gen. Curtis was there, accom- 
panied by Gen. Slocum, one of the lead- 
ing Democrats of New York. Mr. A. A. 
Smith was to preside, and as there was 
some little delay in his appearance, Gen. 
Curtis sent word to me that he would be 
happy to introduce me if I wished it, but 
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this was not at all in accordance with my 
views. 
pe impossible for me to say my say in re- 
eard to him, and I therefore declined, and 
just at this moment Mr. Smith appeared. 

Mrs. R. E. Hill and Mr. I. C. Smart 
sang a tasteful duet, and Miss May Church 
followed with a solo. Then Mr. Smith 
priefly presented me, and I began my ad- 
dress. After stating, as usual, the main 
reasons Why women should vote, [ reached 
the part of my speech in which I give a 
review of the progress of our cause and its 
present standing. It had oecurred to me 
that Gen. Curtis might ask to reply when 
1 closed, and I resolved to prevent this. 
After speaking of the legislative action 
last winter, I continued : 

“T am sorry to say that among the fifty- 
six negative votes, one was given by Gen. 
Curtis of this district. Gen. Curtis has 
been a brave soldier, and you all know 
that he isa very large man. It does not 
seem either kind or chivalric for him, with 
his ability and force, to array himself 
against the freedom of the women of this 
State. But, in justice to th» general I 
ought to add a word. the more as he will 
not be able to defend himself to-night. 
This is my opportunity; he had his, last 
winter, in Albany. I will say, therefore, 
that he declares himself in favor of wom- 
an’s enfranchisement, but wishes to com- 
mit us to the tedious und hopeless process 
of a constitutional amendment. However, 
if he will aid you to vote this fall, then, 
ladies. we advise you to vote for him. If 
he fails to do this, then do your best to 
prevent his return to the Legislature.” 

After the close of my speech, which was 
very well received, Gen. Curtis arose and 
moved a vote of thanks. ‘This was sec- 
onded by Gen. Slocum, and of course car- 
ried unanimously. 

On Wednesday, I went to Canton, a 
town well-known for its intelligence and 
culture, the seat of one of our best acade- 
mies—where co-education has been in use 
for half a century. I was the guest of 
Prof. and Mrs. Forbes, and spoke in the 
evening toa good audience in the Opera 
House. Prof. Forbespresided. Miss Post 
sang effectively, and we had some excel- 
lent instrumental music. Prof. Lee, Miss 
Lucia Heaton, Mrs. E. P. Heaton,and other 
advocates ovcupied seats on the platform. 

Thursday I had a tedious journey, not 
by reason of distance, but because of the 
non-construction of railroad lines, which 
involved a long delay. I reached Malone 
late, only to find that no arrangements 
had been made for the proposed meeting. 
I was a good deal disappointed, of course, 
not accepting this as among the fortunes 
of war. But I spent the evening in call- 
ing on the leading ladies of the place, with 
aview to future action. 

Friday I reached Rouse’s Point, where I 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 8. 
Crook. <A violent rain-storm sadly inter- 
fered with my audience, but much interest 
was manifested, and the evening closed 
with a pleasant reception at Mrs. Crook’s, 
where [ met several of the influential peo- 
ple of the neighborhood. 

Saturday brought me to Peru, near 
Plattsburg, in Clinton County. Here I 
am on the eastern slopes of the Adiron- 
dacks, as at Lowville [ was on the western. 
Tam staying at the home of Stephen K. 
Smith, one of the old reformers of this 
State. Forty-tive years ago he attended 
an anti-slavery convention at Utica, over 
which Gerritt Smith presided. He drove 
four hundred miles in his own carriage to 
reach the place. His daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Mary Dorlan Smith, is an earnest 
advocate of our cause. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Peru, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1885 
+ oe —— - 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. MAry B. (MUNROE) FAXON, wife 
of Mr. Henry H. Faxon, the well-known 
woman suflragist and temperance agitator, 
died in Quiney, on Sunday, September 6. 

Mrs. Faxon was born in Quiney, Oct. 
26, 1831, and married to Mr. Faxon 
in 1852. She was the daughter of Israel 
W. and Priscilla B. Munroe. Her father, 
who had been one of Quincy’s most public- 
spirited and distinguished citizens, died in 
November last. Her aged mother and one 
brother survive her. She leaves also an 
only son,—Henry M. Faxon,—a young man 
of much promise. 

Ill health had for many years prevent- 
ed Mrs. Faxon from taking any active 
part in society, but she was much esteemed 
in Quiney, ‘where she had spent her whole 
life. Of very quiet and unassuming man- 
ners, she was remarkable for her kindness 
of heart, and for the uncomplaining forti- 
tude with which she bore the trials of in- 


validism. ; A. A. O. 
—-- ee 
The Arkansas Ladies’ Journal has a 


large and constantly increasing circulation 
throughout the States of Arkansas, ‘Texas, 
Mississippi, and Missouri. This journal is 
one of the best advertising mediums. 
The voice and opinion of woman to a large 
degree control the expenditure of the 
household, and the Arkansas Ladies’ Jour- 
nal has an entrance into every intelligent 
household in Little Rock, and is the jour- 
nal of intelligent Arkansas women. 


If he were in the chair, it would | 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Massachusetts women, look to your 
school committees! 

Applications to be assessed a fifty-cent 
poll-tax must be made on or before next 
Tuesday, Sept. 15. 

The Prohibitiont-ts of Revere held a 
caucus last week in the ‘Town Hall, “‘with- 
out regard to sex.” 

Mrs. DeGeer, while in Wa Keeny with her 
two lady witnesses, won five contested 
cases in the U. 8. Land Office.— Western 
Times. 

Mrs. R. C. Shaw and Mrs. John C. Page 
have been chosen delegates to the State 
Convention by the Prohibitionists of New- 
buryport. 

Miss Lueretia P. Hale has had the satis- 
faction of seeing nearly 300 pupils this 
summer at the South End Vacation School 
which she started four years ago. 

Dr. Helen W. Webster has sailed for 
Europe. She is to join her daughter, who 
is a pupil at the Conservatory of Music in 
Berlin. 

Hon. C. C. Coffin will lecture on ‘The 
Monitor and the Merrimac” in the Histori- 
eal Course for Young People, organized 
by Mrs. Hemenway, in the Old South. 

Mrs. M. A. Hazlitt, of Michigan, is one 
of the Republican stump-speakers of the 
Ohio campaign. The tariff and prohibi- 
tion are her strong points. 

‘Two of the best managers of summer 
hotels in Maine are women. One Maine 
woman cleared $2,000 in July and August 
in a seaside house. 

Members of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women who wish to stop 
over fora day or so in Buffalo on their 
way to the Congress at Des Moines, will be 
entertained at private houses, 

At the meeting of the Minnesota State 
Medical Society, one of the most interest- 
ing reports was by Dr. Lizzie R. Wase, of 
Minneapolis, chairman of the section of 
Obstetrics. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its next annual meeting’ at 
Derby, Dec. 9. The Congregational 
Church has been kindly offered for the oc- 
casion. 

Miss Clarissa D. White, whois on the 
School Board of Uxbridge, has charge of 
six schools, and was elected for another 
year last spring. She is more and more 
valued by the ether members of the board. 

The woman suffragists of Minnesota 
will have a tent at the State Fair, in News- 
paper Row, to represent suffrage news- 
papers and literature. Friends and strang- 
ers are invited to call and take a rest. 

Mrs. Marie L. Bills, of Mendon, writes: 
“IT find almost every one ready to sign the 
petitions.” We hear similar good words 
of cheer from others. Mrs. Bills is doing 
good service with the local newspaper as 
well. 

Mrs. Sartoris returned last Wednesday 
to the home of her husband, near London. 
Her brother Jesse and his wife, after a short 
visit to her home, will go to the Euphrates 
River, where he is to be engineer on a 
railroad projected there. 

Miss Call was so well versed ‘in Greek 
that she took the place of her brother in 
the chair of Greek in the Lowa State Uni- 
versity while he was absent on account of 
ill-health. Now that her brother is dead, 
she is likely to be elected to the professor- 
ship. 

At a Patron of Husbandry Encamp- 
ment in Pennsylvania, last week, a girl 
had her pocket-book snatched from her 
hand. She turned round and clutched the 
robber around the neck, holding on and 
screaming until the entire police force had 
arrived. 

The handsome memorial building pre- 
sented to the city of Malden by the Hon. 
E. 8. Converse is now completed. ‘The 
cost of this building will be about $100,000, 
and it is to be used as a Jibrary building. 
The dedication will take place about the 
Ist of October. 

Dr. Samuel White Duncan has been ap- 
pointed president of Vassar College. He 
is a graduate of Newton and Rochester 
Theological Seminaries, was captain in the 
Fiftieth Massachusetts Regiment during 
the civil war, and since then has been pas- 
tor of churches in Cincinnati, Rochester, 
and Cleveland. 

tev. Annie H. Shaw supplied the pulpit 
of the Union Congregational Church at 
North Dennis, during one week of the pas- 
tor’s absence last summer. Upon his re- 
turn, she administered the sacrament, and 
baptized three young women who were 
members of her congregation during her 
six years’ pastorate in that church. 

The poet John G. Whittier, at the sug- 
gestion of his old schoolmates at the Ha- 
verhill Academy, met his companions of 
school days in reunjon on Thursday after- 
noon, September 10. The list of school- 
mates so far compiled includes thirty-one 
names. Whittier expressed his desire last 
winter to meet these friends, but his health 
did not then allow it. 





“Are you no longer interested in public 
affairs?’ asked a reporter last week of 
Ex-Goy. D. H. Chamberlain of South 
Carolina. ‘Public affairs interest me al- 
Ways, as they ought to every man,—and 
he added with a smile, the 
governor being what is called a **woman’s 


woman, too,” 


rights man.” 

Mrs. Kernochan and Mrs. Belmont are 
said to be friendly rivals in the leadership 
of Newport society. Each has decided 
ideas about social propriety, one, for ex- 
ample, refusing to serve wine or liquor, 
while the other serves it. Each has a son. 
The two boys belong to the polo club, and 
are invariably pitted against one another 
in matches. Nevertheless, Mrs. Kerno- 
chan regards Mrs. Belmont with amiable 
esteem. 

Julia Smith, of Glastonbury, Conn., who 
used to refuse to pay her taxes because 
she was not represented in legislation, 
and had her cows sold in consequence, year 
by year, was married five years ago, at the 
age of eighty-tive, to an old man who 
‘ame down from New Hampshire to see 
her and pay respect to her pluck. She is 
now over ninety, and they make a very 
happy Darby and Joan.—wN. Y. Indepen- 
dent. 

In this Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and in the adjoining State of New York, 
there is a handful of men of highly intel- 
lectual mind, of the highest culture, liter- 
ary and scientific.—men who would seem 
to be born to bless their day and genera- 
tion, such as Wendell Phillips, Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Waldo Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
and Gerritt Smith,—who by constant 
brooding upon one single idea—that idea, 
if you please, a right one abstractly—have 
come to be monomaniacs of that idea, and 
so have become utterly lost to the moral 
relations of right and wrong.—Caleb Cush- 
ing, in 1859. 


Canon Wordsworth, the new bishop of 
Salisbury, once met with an accident which 
might have been fatal had not a lady who 
was with him at the time been skilled in 
some of the duties of surgery. While 
walking in the country he was passing 
through a gate when a savage dog made a 
dash at his calf, and actually bit a large 
piece from it. He would have bled to 
death, but his companion had had lessons 
asa member of an ambulance corps, and 
she extemporized a tourniquet, staunched 
the wound, and saved the schoiar and di- 
vine from what under other circumstances 
would have been his fate. 

Gradually the different educational in- 
stitutions of Canada have opened their 
doors to women, until, this year, we have 
had the pleasure of seeing five young la- 
dies graduating with high honors from the 
Provincial University. Within the last 
few days another step forward has been 
taken. A young lady, one of these five 
graduates, has asked for and received from 
the Education Department a certificate of 
eligibility as head-master of any high 
school or collegiate institute in the Prov- 
ince. The fair applicant for this docu- 
ment was Miss May B. Bald, B. A., of 
Welland. Not only is this the first time 
that a lady has received a head-master’s 
certificate, but it is also the first time that 
application has been made by a member 
of the fair sex for it. We congratulate 
Miss Bald on the distinguished position 
which she has attained in the teaching 
profession, the highest yet reached by a 
woman in Ontario.—Toronto Educational 
Weekly. 

The woman suffragists are fighting more 
vigorously than ever before. The pro- 
gress this movement is making would as- 
tonish those who are accustomed to regard 
it merely as a matter of fanatical interest 
to a few short-haired old maids and anti- 
quarian philosophers. ‘The conservative 
Home Journal, for instance, says of Miss 
Helen Taylor and her candidacy: 

‘-Miss Tayloris the leader of the woman 
suffrage movement in England, and one of 
the most popular of public speakers on so- 
cial and educational topics. ‘There is no 
law in England to prevent her election as a 
member of Parliament; she will beadmitted 
without doubt, if elected. The only re- 
quirement for election as a member of 

’arliament is that the candidate shall be 
twenty-one years of age and take the oath 
of allegiance and membership.” 

Miss Taylor, it will be remembered, is 
the adopted daughter of the late John 
Stuart Mill, and the workingmen’s candi- 
date for member of Parliament.—Bu/ffalo 
Courter. 
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Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............... $225 
« ole “ “ Boft.. «- 175 
Misses’ os “ « Boned 175 
bid bd " Soft.. cocccces 150 


Children's and Tnfamts’......c0ceeeecccceseses 75 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
particular attention to the physical proportions aud requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk WomAN’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child, 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & O0O., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





EXTRA PREMIUM 


*To the Readers of “The Woman’s Journal.” 





AMERICA’S IMMORTAL POET. 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers with a L1m1reD number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


AN ADMIRABLE LIFE-LIKENESS OF THE LATE 

















NRY W. LONGFECLOW in HIS LIBRARY 


At ‘Craigie House,’’ Old Cambridge, Mass. 
‘* The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, but the music of his voice ts tn the air.” 


lst, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 24x32 inches. 
2d, Or we will send ““The Woman’s Journal” for one year to new subscribers, with the en- 


graving, postpaid, on receipt of $2 50. 


3d, Or we wiil send the engraving FREE to any person sending us one new yearly subscriber 


at $2 50. 


A Souvenir for the Sitting-Room, Parlor, Library or Office of every American Home. 


Reformatory Prison for Woued. 


So. Framingham, Mass. 


We are now prepared to do best laundry work at 
reasonable prices. Expresa at reduced rates. Send 
postal for terms. ELLEN C, JOHNSON, Sup’t. 


ES 
INE 


me BEST THING KNOWN fs 
WASHING““BLEACHING. 


iN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 












Secure Investments. 
CHICAGO MORTGAGES, 


On productive city property, not exceeding one-half a 
low valuation; yielding 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 


and free of tar. Coupons payable semi-annually. Are 
largely taken for trust investments, Ample reference 
given. Constantly on hand and for sale by 


W. L. GARRISON, 
132 Federal Street, Boston. 








A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 
— DIRIGO 
COFFEE 


<= CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


~ WOMEN OF NEW YORK! 
YOU ARE FREE 


TO VOTE! 


The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, fullinformation and instructions about 
using the Right of Suffrage which the Law secures to 
her. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com. Woman Suffrage Party, 
146 Broadway, N. Y. 

Inclose 10 cents in stamps or coin, for postage, print- 
ing, and other expenses. 

Mr. Willcox will address meetings (public or pri- 
vate) of women, explaining their rights under the law, 
at almost any point in New York City, or the Eastern 
end of the State, on any evening not already engaged. 

Monday evenings, from 7.30 to 9.30 P. M., he will 
attend at 103 West 48th Street (Dr. C. 8. Lozier’s 
parlors), till election, to meet personally such women 
as wish to confer with him on the subject. 

All who wish to vote are invited to call on those 
evenings. 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE DOCUMENTS. 
By HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

Firty Reasons, 14th edition...... eeeees 50c per 100, 

REPLY TO ATTY-GENERAL RUSSELL .... 25c¢ per 100. 

SPEECH AGAINST ATTY-GENERAL Rvus- 

SELL’S RE-ELECTION.....++++++++++- 10c per 100. 
REPLY TO ERasTUS BROOKS....... e+eee 50c per 100, 
CASES OF THE LEGISLATURE’s PowER 

OvER SurrraceE. Cheap Edition..$1 75 per 100, 
“BuFFALO PLATFORM” oF N. Y. Woman 

SUFFRAGE PARTTI........--eeecceees $1 20 per 100 

Also, from The Woman's Journal : 
Woman's LecAt Rieut To Vore ...... 25¢ per 100. 
Address as above. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
BY CHARLOTTYA PERCY. 


If lam weak and you are stret 


Why then, why then, 


iv, 


To you the bravet deeds belong; 
And #0, awain, 
If you have gifts and I have none, 
If I have shade and you have aun, 
*Tis yours with freer hand to give, 
*Tis yours with truer grace to live 
Than I, who giftless, sunless, stand 
With barren life and hand. 


We do not ask the little brook 
To turn the wheel. 
Unto the larger stream we look, 
The strength of steel 
We do not ask for silken bands, 
Nor heart of oak in willow wands. 
We do not ask the wren to go 
Up to the heights the eagles know ; 
Nor yet expect the lark’s clear note 
From out the dove’s dumb throat. 
Tis wisdom’s law, the perfect code, 
By love inspired; 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 
Is much required, 
The tuneful throat is bid to sing, 
The oak must reign the forest's king; 
The rustling stream the wheel must move, 
The beaten steel its strength must prove. 
*Tis given unto the eagle's eyes 
To face the midday skies. 
- eee 


HER PICTURE. 


BY ELVIRA SYDNEY MILLER. 


sy the curve of a road fringed and skirted, 
Half embowered in the greenness of leaves, 
Stands the manor house, old and deserted, 
With moss creeping over the eaves, 
The glow of the sunlight illumes it 
At the dawning and death of the day; 
The lilies’ sweet breathing perfumes it 
As they nod ‘neath the blue sky of May. 
Through the doorway, half-hidden by grasses, 
I walk down the dim ball glone, 
And a wind of the south softly passes 
Where the steps of the dancers are flown, 
And I gaze on the strange pictured faces 
That smile out from old tarnished frames, 
While the breeze seems to rufile their lices 
And whisper their quaint English names, 
There is one face that looks out serenely 
From a background all sombre with shade, 
With the small head as graceful and queenly 
As if for a coronet made. 
The pearls on her low bodice glisten, 
And a rose lies asleep in her hair, 
As she leans out, half smiling, to listen 
The songs of the larks lingering there, 
I stand thus before her, and wonder 
What her rank and her history may be, 
For surely some seerct hides under 
The smile she bestoweth on me; 
What name had this beautiful lady? 
Was it Dorothy, Ellice or Jane? ot 
Did she walk through the garden so shady, {7 
Down the path which she strays not again? 
Methinks [ can ece her advancing 
Through the maze of a grand minuet, 
While the viols made music entrancing, 
Whose echoes seem lingering yeb} 
Like the breath of the past’s faded roses, 
She brings back the glad days of yore, 
Like a rose, too, her beauty discloses 
Till I sigh that her blouming is o’er. 
No longer she flits through the gloaming 
Where the stars and the red sunset meet, 
And the white of the lilies lies foaming 
Like sprays "neath her small slippered feet. 
The rich silken robes that enshrined her, 
As the petals fold over a rose, 
She hath lefttvem, all empty, behind her, 
Like a nest at the year’s stilly close. 
Though I stand here forever before her, 
She gives not the answer I seek; 
Still my fancy bows down to adore her 
Where her soft golden locks kiss her cheek. 
I may gaze on thie beautiful mystery, 
As a poet looks out on the sea, 
But the laughter and tears of her history 
She will never disclose unto me. 


—een 
A OAGE OF ORIOKETS. 


BY M. H. CATHERWOOD. 


Usually the passengers on the Peru 
trains considered Malott Park an oasis in 
the desert of common railroad stations. 
Its windows overflowed with flowers; the 
platform was clean as milk-white 
sand; even the flag—for it was a flag and 
not a telegraph station—spread a scarlet 
square enriched with needle-work ; and no 
one could be really surprised to see a pret- 
ty girl in eyeglasses step out to receive ex- 
press packages and the mail-bags. The In- 
diana woods grew quite up to the walls of 
her castle. Behind it rose a hill, and be- 
hind the hill’s shoulder rose a church, and 
the tops of white slabs just picked them- 
selves out between grass and sky. What- 
ever might be below the hill,—village or 
nested farm-houses,—the traveller could 
only conjecture. 

But the facts of a sunny summer land- 

cape are not the facts of the same land- 
scape storm-ridden and overcast by a dark 
November night. 

On such a night the platform looked 
like a bubbling lake, and the lighted sta- 
tion suggested a little Mississippi steamer 
wedged in among foliage. There was no 
lightning, but there was a mighty tramp- 
ling of the rain’s feet through woods, and 
sheets of water flapped against the north- 
bound train the one instant it stopped to 
hiss and glare. 

The station-master came out covered to 
her eyes in a rubber cloak; but she need 
not have damped the sole of her shoe, for 
her born knights and pages manned the 
train. From express messenger to news- 
boy they willfully did her work while the 
bell rang; and seized on slippery railings 


as 


as the train began to glide away, vanish- 
ing in the storm, and leaving only two 
glow-worm eyes of red in their wake. 

She saw there was a woman entering 
with some auxiety. 

“There isn't fire in the waiting- 
room.” she exclaimed. ‘i don’t keep it 
up till this time inthe evening unless there 


any 


are passengers Come in here, please.” 

The station-keeper threw open to her 
charge such a scene as should have melted 
any woman's heart, and made it gush ap- 
provingly through the thickest wrappings. 
This was a girl’s parlor, lighted through 
porcelain, bordered on every side by 
blooming plants, the floor covered with a 
fleece of warm carpet which the passenger 
noticed looked thoroughly well dusted. 
Curtains shut out the night; a piano stoad 
open. There was a cushioned arm chair 
by the stove, and a small sofa drawn to 
the table. Upon the table supper was 
partly spread; some rolls and butter; a 
white jar of marmalade; the bowl of 
sugar-lumps; cream ina silver shell piteh- 
er. ‘The desk of the station-keeper was 
ut one side of the room under a window; 
here lay some reports she had been writing 
out, and one leaf hung down, showing her 
name, square and large, Camilla Morgan, 

She left her own wet water-proof spread 
to dry in the waiting-room, and hospitably 
offered to take her guest’s wraps. 

“[ suppose you were expecting friends 
to meet you,” she said, receiving a camel’s- 
hair shawl anda furred dolman upon her 
arm, and waiting in vain for the bonnet 
and ancient lace veil. 

The passenger, who stood there, a stout 
lady in black silk and hem-stitched linen, 
rich and sombre, instead of replying. took 
some tablets and a peneil which hung at 
her watch-guard and wrote. She had a 
dark red skin. There was one upright 
groove between her eyebrows, which deep- 
ened as she wrote. She then handed her 
tablets to the station-keeper, who read, 
“Please repeat what you said in writing.” 

“Mercy!” exelaimed Camilla Morgan. 
“Js she deaf.and dumb?” And compas- 
sionately she wrote, **L suppose you are 
expecting friends to meer you here.” 

“My son.” said the passenger, upon the 

tablets, ‘will come for me in about an 
hour.” 
SOMA. then,” responded the station- 
keeper, in the same silent way, ‘eyou can 
have supper with me before he comes. I 
always wait until eight o'clock for my 
supper,’ she began to say aloud, but has- 
tened to translate into visible language, 
“beenuse this is the last train except a 
local freight, and that I do not have to 
trouble myself about. I eat alone so much 
that I shall be glad of company.” 

Her passenger received the tablets, and 
wrote sedately, **I shall be happy to accept 
your invitation.” 

She then sat down with her bonnet on 
and her veil cast back, removing her gloves 
while she watched Camilla making tea and 
taking baked potatoes from the oven of the 
complicated stove, which showed an open 
fire between bars, and yet seemed full of 
kettle holes, drums, and secret panels. 
Camilla switched about with house- 
wifely fervor, adding to her board a loaf 
of cake, canned meat, and three pickled 
peaches from acupboard in the wall. Then 
indicating with a sweep of her hand the 
chair opposite her own which she wished 
the passenger to take, she brought the tea- 
pot from the stove, and they sat down 
with proper formality. 

“How many?” inquired Camilla, tap- 
ping the bowl with her sugar-tongs, and 
holding up three fingers as a suggestion. 
In reply the passenger held up two fin- 
gers, insisting by gestures that three lumps 
were more sweetening than she could bear. 
She was, therefore, helped to two, her 
hostess murmuring aloud, in unconscious 
solhloquy, “She looks as if she’d never 
used enough.” 

Boughs slashed against the windows, 
and the storm rattled and roared down the 
rafters. Within, silence must have been 
blank had not sounds broken out at inter- 
vals in several keys, now quavering, now 
shrill, and new full voiced. 

“Yes, yes,” responded Camilla to each 
piping. 

She examined her guest with specula- 
tive eye-glasses, and turned her head to- 
ward «a corner of the room. Finally she 
made a sudden rush, and came back to the 
table with bashful undulations to set be- 
side her plate a minute wire cage contain- 
ing three black field-crickets. 

“I hope you'll excuse me,” she peti- 
tioned to the passenger. ‘I always feed 
them when I eat. They'd miss it.” 

If the passenger had made use of com- 
mon speech, some explosive would have 
accompanied the expression of her coun- 
tenance. She looked as if she longed to 
shout: “A cage of crickets! Who ever 
saw such a ridiculous thing!” 

‘She doesn’t like it,’’ said Camilla, aioud. 
“Well, she’s not such very lively company 
herself that she need grudge me my 


” 


her door, and followed the walking bundle | 


Bess um old lives of ‘em! Needn't be 
‘cured at old cross lady; it’s only your 
g’an’muvver come to visit you. Sing for 


Che-e-ep ! 


your suppers, children. 

But instead of singing, the children grab 
bed their suppers, and in the manner pe- 
culiar to them, began to stow portions of 
it within their glittering black cases. The 
time had been when they refused to eat be- 
neath her eye, lugging their crumbs out 
of sight, or refusing morsels altogether. 
She felt ita great privilege, therefore, to 
hang over the cage and bring her glasses 
to bear upon their movements, and to regu- 


late their manners by inserting a tea- 
spoon handle between the wires of the 


cage to rap Jasper on the back. He was 
a large, enterprising cricket, and wished 
to take all the supplies behind his own 
legs, and probably to issue such rations as 
he saw fit to bis companions. He sprung 
from the spoon handle, and came down in 
a corner of the cage, lifting his long an- 
tennw like two interrogation points, and 
making his three tail bristles express petri- 
fied astonishment. 

The passenger, drinking tea and eating 
with the relish of a healthy appetite, kept 
a penetrating gaze upon Camilla. 

“She doesn't like to see me feeding the 
beasts raw meat with my naked hands,” 
ruminated Camilla aloud, “and some folks 
consider that the finest part of my circus. 
Dinkum, it’s a bad night out doors. If 
you lived there now, you'd have to wedge 
under a stone, and your poor knees would 
just clatter together with cold. Tommy, 
have you torn the ruffle of your brown 
petticoat? Your muvver wouldn't mind 
it or scold you if she equid sew you up an- 
other. But these suits have to last you all 
winter, and I don’t want to see you frayed 
round the edges and out at the elbows. 
Oh, now that you turn, I see it isn’t torn 
a bit. Beg Tommy’s pardon. Oh, [ beg 
your pardon too!” she exclaimed to her 
passenger, as that lady presented her with 
the tablets. Upon these was written, “You 
must be very lonely here.” 

Camilla took her own pencil from her 
pocket and indited, for reply, ‘Because I 
play with crickets ?”’ 

The passenger took the tablets, shook 
her head, and set down, **Beeause you are 
too young.and pretty to live by yourseif.” 

“Cheep,” piped up Jasper while his 
muyver read this statement, shading her 
face with her hand. 

She then wrote back: ‘I have only lived 
by myself a few months. The crickets are 
lots of company. [found them overin the 
grave-yard. ‘They lived by a certain head- 
board, and when the weather became 
frosty I brought them home. Maybe you 
noticed me talking to them and myself. I 
always talked out loud, and it is an idiotic 
habit, which please excuse.” 

The passenger nodded her grave head 
over this, but still insisted, with a rapid 
hand: “It is not a fit thing for a young 
girl to be keeping a railroad station, and 
living alone in the building.” 

*Queek!"’ piped Tommy. giving himself 
a flirt to meet Camilla’s fixed gaze, while 
he worked his knobbed horns backward 
and forward as if the situation had been 
one of deep concern to him. 

Camilla’s pencil replied with dash, 
‘Phere may be two opinions about that.” 
“Certainly,” was granted by the gold 
pencil. 

Soothed by this admission, Camilla’s 
pencil then placidly enough continued; “I 
don’t have to apologize to anybody, and 
the neighbors about here all know me. 
But you are a stranger, and it seems queer 
to you. Mother is buried just the other 
side of the hill. She had to be taken care 
of when we lost our home, and the presi- 
dent of this road was so kind to us! He 
was papa’s friend. He gave me this posi- 
tion, and always takes an interest in my 
having my reports right, and I can keep it 
as long as I please. We brought what 
furniture we had left to this place, and he 
built more rooms. ‘That’s my room where 
I put your things. ‘The other was moth- 
er’s. It was the best cbance I had, and 
she never suffered want, as she might have 
done if I had tried something else.” 
Delivering up the tablets at this point, 
she laid her head down beside her plate, 
secretly passed her fist beneath both eyes, 
and looked up quite  self-controlled. 
While her guest was reading and replying, 
she inquired, on the back of an envelope: 
“Won't you have some more tea?” 

‘The passenger waved her thanks and re- 
fusal. 

“Or cake, or anything?” 
milla. 

The passenger repeated her signals, and 
handed back the tablets, whereon was ex- 
pressed her opinion: **You ought to have 
a good husband.” 

The following silent conversation then 
took place, while tree-limbs creaked out- 
side, and the eaves overflowed in cataracts. 
“Camilla began it, flushing hotly. 
**Perhaps you are a travelling agent for 


bulletined Ca- 





crickets. Cheep, Jasper! Cu-r-rt, Tom- 
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give you the first crumb—you're the baby. | 


| 
my! Here, Dinkum, your muvver willl | Tam. 


“Cheep !" spoke out Jasper, in a tone 
like shrill astonishment. 

‘Then perhaps I can buy one of you by 
sample. ‘That's practical business- 
But I don’t want one who is ruled 


ani 
like. 
by his mother.” 

“Why do you object to the mother? He 
would make a very poor husband if he had 
never been ruled by his You 
have had asweetheart and quarrelled with 


mother. 


him.” 


“Creak! uttered Tommy, making a 


galvanic spring toward the mind-reading | 


guest. 

oe yh 
everything concerning me. 
harmony with my environments. 
was rich and high-minded.” 

*Don't you think girls are very foolish 
and headstrong in these days?” 

*No, ma’am, | don’t.” 

‘Isn't ita waste for you to be sweeping 
out this railroad station when you might 
be making his home happy?” 

“His mothercan make his home happy.” 

“Maybe not. Maybe his heart is so,set 
on you that her strict government avails 
nothing. Maybe, in fact, he governs his 
mother with his wishes, instead of his 
mother’s governing him.” 

*T hope he does. I'd rather he'd tyran- 
nize over her than over me.” 

“Cheet ! broke out Dinkum, in honest 
reproach. 

*So he has other faults?" 

“Oh yes. For one thing, 
Smith.” : 

The passenger uttered that sound which 
is best described au snort, and wrote 
rapidly in retort: ‘*And a very good name 
itis. You will find it in every honorable 
position. So you don’t want him at all?” 

**No; you may keep him.” 

“Cheep! uttered the three crickets in 
concert, as if they had actually read every 
stroke of the pencils. 

“Hush, children!” exclaimed Camilla; 
“what do you know about lovers ind 
trouble? She'll let me alone now; and 
unless you blab all I’ve told you here by 
ourselves, she'll never guess what a dread- 
ful thinking I keep up.” 

‘So you are determined not to have Mr. 
Smith?” the tablet conversation went on. 

*Positively.” As Camilla wrote, she 
felt a shiver running between her shoul- 
ders. All the leaves of her familiar woods 
must be weighted with water, and the 
hoary moss-cups and reaching roots lost 
in frozen rain. If it were always late 
spring, budding, promising, stimulating 
one’s own blood, life would not look so 
melancholy and long. 

**Perhaps the objectionable mother who 
rules Mr. Smith may drop off some day.” 

“IT don’t think she will. She looks so 
healthy.” 

‘*Have you ever seen her?” 

**T have seen her picture.” 

**What was she like?” 

“She looked very much like you.” 

“Surely not like me! Remember I am 
only the crickets’ gran’muyver, who has 
come to visit them, and not such very 
lively company that I can count on not 
being called cross.” 

“IT knew it all the time!” exclaimed 
Camilla, hloud. “And you only did it to 
overhear what I said to myself!” 

*Confessed,” said the elder lady, mak- 
ing her voice heard for the first time; and 
a low. solid, pleasant voice it was, evi- 
dently trained through many years to con- 
trol and make the most of itself. 

“And you said he was coming here in 
an hour. It can’t be to see me. I haven't 
anything different to say.” 

‘He sent me ahead to make peace,” 
continued the elder lady, “because it ap- 
pears to you that I began the war. My 
dear child, you have no son. When you 
have, you may be exacting in the matter of 
his marriage. I have my odd impulses, as 
the way ia which I came here proves; but 
usually sober conviction rules me. My 
sober conviction in this case is that my 
son is determined to have you, and you 
and IT will have to make the best of it 
Don’t you think you can take me as a 
mother-in-law ?”” 

Camilla extended her hands around the 
cage of crickets, drew her fingers across 
the wires, but said nothing. 

*T did not know what a nice little woman 
you were,” said the elder lady, looking at 
her watch, “nor what a poor substitute 
you have for a family in that cage of 
crickets.” 

“They are perfectly tame and loving,” 
burst out Camilla. 

“So is my son. Poor lonely little girl! 
My heart ached the moment I came in here. 
I was a lonely woman myself once.” 

Camilla pressed her palm and fingers 
against her eyes. 

**You sha’n’t make me cry,” she uttered, 
defiantly. “Um not a crying woman, if I 
only keep the flood-gates shut.” 

“Tam acrying woman,” said the elder 
woman, taking out her handkerchief, and 
turning dark about the eyes. “And I 
came here to have a good sob over your 


he quarrelled with me—and 
He wasn't in 
He 


no; 


his name's 


as 





good husbands?” 


bereavements and my own old folly.” 
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| a - aint — 
| She rose from her chair, came over ang 
knelt by Camilla, and the two clasped 
|} each other in an embrace, and made the 
room resonant with sounds the crickets 
might have been amazed to hear, had not 
several solos of the same kind been deliy. 
ered in that room before. 

“There! that’s enough,” exclaimed (a. 
inilla, rubbing her wet eyeglasses. “[g | 
don’t shut up now, I shall be hystericg) 
for a week.” 

“And you'll just let the past go, my 
dear, and accept his offer—and his moth. 


er? 

“Your nose is real red,” said Camilla, 
*Ilow does mine look 7” 

“Pink.” replied the passenger, setting 
up and smiling. 

While she shook down her dress folds, 
and while Camilla carefully rubbed her 
own cheeks, and laughed at the micro. 
scopic concern which she saw expressed 
by the faces of the crickets, a locomotive’s 
scream came through the woods, and the 
pounding of a heavy train made the rails 
beside the platform tingle. 

“There he is now,” said the elder lady, 
complacently. 

*Not on this train!” 

“This must be the train he was to fol- 
low on. Isn't it from the South?” 

“Of course itis. There goes the head- 
light flashing past the window. Mercy! 
Why did you let him come?” 

“Haven't I convinced you it was impos- 
sible to prevent him, my dear?” 

*[ don’t know what ['m saying—I don't 
know what [I’m doing. Hadn't I better 
put some more tea to steep?” 

“That's a housewifely thought, but it 
isn’t necessary. He had his tea before I 
left him, but he didn’t eat anything.” 

Camilla remained clutching her tea-pot 
handle and gluring through her glasses 
while the train thundered past, each set of 
wheels playing the same tune upon the 
joints of the rails, car after car. 

“Oh, it’s gone by!” she breathed, set- 
ting the tea-pot down with a dispirited 
gesture. She saw the last red lights 
showing like dim rubies through her cur- 
tains, 

Both women listened. The practised 
ear of the station-keeper knew that the 
train was making a siding, that it stopped 
while the switch was turned, that the 
thunder which followed was bumper 
crashing against bumper as the train be- 
gan to back. Its hissing and grinding, 
and the extra for which it must be making 
way, passed entirely out of her mind, 
however, when the possible comer knocked 
at her outside door. The broad eaves shel- 
tered him, and if he stood over his boot- 
soles in rain water, he could not feel half 
us dreadfully as she did. 

Ilis mother kindly took the lamp and 
went to the door. Camilla did not know 
whether or not they exchanged any words. 
The coming lamplight pushed darkness 
back from her and the crickets, and as 
darkness receded, he approached, just as if 
he was a rising sun. 

He must have said the first word, for she 
burned all over and turned half-way 
around in herehair. Had not that cage of 
crickets taken the meeting under their 
own patronage? But they encouraged the 
young gentleman as he stepped over the 
threshold, and piped up to him out of the 
silence, **Co-o-rt!""—Harper’s Bazar. 


~— 
SUFFRAGE WORK IN LEROY. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
LeRoy, New York, appointed committees 
to visit the women of the different dis- 
tricts and urge such as are legally qualified, 
to vote at the school meeting to be held 
August 25. There are four districts in the 
village; in two there were no women who 
voted; in the third there were about forty 
women present, most of whom voted, but 
as the voting was done by acclamation, 
there is no means of ascertaining the exact 
number. In the fourth there were nine 
women who voted. ‘The votes of two were 
challenged, but they showed that they 
were legally qualified. 

At the meeting of the W.C. ‘I’. U., Au- 
gust 24, the question of voting at school 
meeting was discussed, and a rising vote 
salled for. All but two voted in favor. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Le Roy, N.Y., has just celebrated the anni- 
versary of its organization. A lecture was 
given by Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of 
Aibany. Mrs: Howell delivered her ad- 
dress, ‘The Second [rrepressible Conflict,” 
to a large and appreciative audience. Early 
next day members of the Association and 
numerous invited guests drove to Annin’s 
Grove, Caledonia, for a picnic. Here they 
were joined by several Caledonia friends. 
After dinner Mrs. Howell spoke to those 
present. She said it was the first time she 
had ever attended a suffrage picnic, and 
she would remind those present who were 
not favorable to equal rights, and fearful 
lest women would neglect their homes, 
that this dinner was prepared by suffra- 
gists. She then rehearsed briefly what 
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were laboring for equal rights, and their 
methods of working. 
the reasons Why one should be interested 
in the cause, and the benetits that must re- 
sult from it. She interspersed her remarks 


She gave some of 


py numerous pleasing incidents. 

“Mrs. Howell is an easy and agreeable 
speaker, and has the power of impressing 
per hearers with the importance of the 
equse she advoeates, and of inspiring them 
to work. It was an enjoyable time to all 
esent, and the first suffrage picnic was 
M. A. B. 


pr 
declared a success. 
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WOMEN AS INDIAN FIGHTERS. 





The women of those times developed a 
readiness and courage as remarkable as 
those of the men. The Swedish women near 
the site of Philadelphia, while boiling 
soap, were warned that the Indians were 
coming. They took refuge, soap and all, 
in the fortified church, blew the conch- 
shell horns to alarm the men, and when 
the Indians tried to undermine the build- 
ing, ladled the Scalding soap upon them, 
and so saved themselves from destruction 
until their husbands arrived. The renown- 
ed Hannah Bradley, of Haverhill, in) Muas- 
sachusetts, Who had more than her share of 
eaptivities and adventures, killed an Indian 
who was rushing into the open gate of her 
husband’s garrison, by throwing boiling 


soap upon him; and when the savages 
eame to capture her a third time, she 


saved herself by shooting the foremost 
one dead. In 1676, the wattle which 
Taleott was fighting in defence of Hadley 
was decided by the promptness of the 
women, Who loaded with small shot and 
nails a cannon that had just arrived from 
Boston, and conveyed it to the defenders ; 
these discharged it, to the dismay and 
rout of the savages. A story is told of a 
maid-servant in Dorchester who defeated 
an Indian, single-handed, by the use of a 
musket and a shovelful of live 
A young girl in Maine shut a door and held 
it, and thirteen women and children had 
time to reach a block-house while the Indi- 
ans were chopping down the and 
knocking down, though they did not kill. 
itsdetender. ‘'welve years after Bickford’s 


coals, 


door 


ingenious defence of his house at Oyster 
River, some women at the same place imi- 
tated it. There being no men in the garri- 
son, they fired an alarm, loosened their 
hair to appear like men, and used their 
guns so briskly that the savages fled, In 
1712, Esther Jones saved Heard’s garrison, 
in the township of Dover, New Hampshire, 
by mounting guard and ea‘ling so loudly 
aud confidently as to make the Indians be- 
lieve that help was athand. The stalwart 
Experience Bogarth, of Dunkard’s Creek 
in Pennsylvania. in a hand-to-hand fight 
ina door-way, in which two white men 


were killed, slew three Indians wih an 
axe. 

— oe — 

WOMAN IN SCIENCE. 
The British guests of the American 


Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence arrived in Philadelphia just in time to 
hear the most important paper and partic- 
ipate in the most interesting discussion of 
the session inthe Anthropological Section, 
The paper was the work of 2 woman, Miss 
Alice C, Fletcher, and its theme was the 
customs, methods of thought, ete., of the 
Omaha Indians. 

Nothing brought forward either at Mon- 
treal or Philadelphia in this branch of sei- 
ence has attracted so much. The eager- 
hess of Professor Tyler, of Oxford, in 
questioning the essayist for further infor- 
mation, was but au index of the interest 
felt by all ina paper founded upon close 
and judicious observation and rich in the 
best results of research. 

The whole work and spirit of the session 
have been thus far of a kind to emphasize 
the distinguished usefulness of the Asso- 
ciation, and more especially to illustrate 
the singular and fruitful activity of Amer- 
iean women in the work of scientifie in- 
vestigation. Miss Fletcher's prominence 
and the interest awakened by her work 
would furnish it in abundance. 

Americans need no demonstration, how- 
ever, of a fact long ago made obvious by 
the distinguished success of such women 
as Mrs, Mary Putnam Jacobi, Miss Mary 
Treat, Mrs. E. A. Smith, and Mrs. Fletch- 
er. In such work as theirs, patience, mi- 
hute care in observation, capacity to feel 
Sustained interest in the work, and the 
ability to discriminate between the signifi- 
fant and the accidentally prominent, are 
the qualities of largest service, and these 
tre qualities which intelligent women, as 
* rule, possess in a higher degree than 
men.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


ote - 


Members, and those who desire to be- 
Come members, of the American Woman 
Sutlrage Association, are requested to 
Send their one dollar annual contribution 
to Mrs. Abbie T. Codman, ‘Treasurer, Ne- 
Ponset, Boston, or to the office of the 
Woman's Journal. 
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| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WONDER*UL MOTHER. 


The winter of the year 1709 was one of 
extreme cold. Never was a colder winter 
known in Europe. In France, many people 
froze to death in their beds, not only 
among the mountains, but even in the vil- 
The hottest tire was not 
sufficient to keep a room warm. While 
the stoves were red-hot the water would 
freeze but a few feet from them. ‘The 
trees in the forest und by the road-side be- 
came so frozen that some of them burst, 
and made a noise as if a small mine had 
exploded. 

Sparrows and crows and jackdaws some- 
times fell down dead while flying in 
the air. Large flocks of sheep and cattle 
froze in the barnyards. ‘The bats, which 
usually sleep during the winter, were 
awakened out of their torpid slumbers, 
fluttered around a little while, and fell dead 
to the ground. ‘The deer in the forest could 
no longer run swiftly, but crept slowly 
out of the woods and came near the dwel- 
lings of men. Finally spring came, and a 
multitude of them were found dead in the 
woods. The little lakes and brooks and 
rivers, after they had been thawed by the 
sun, emitted a very unpleasant odor, be- 
cause nearly all the fish in them had been 
frozen to death. She suffered 
from extreme poverty, for the cold had 
destroyed many of their means of support. 
The wheat that had been sown in the au- 
tumn, their sheep, fowls, fish and vegeta- 


lages and cities. 


people 


bles that had been buried in the ground, 
were completely destroyed by the frost. 
During this winter, a poor little Savoy- 
ard boy was wandering in the streets of 
Luneville, in Lothringia. He was a piti- 
able orphan.  Ilis older brother, who had 
taken had 


eare of him, now gone on 
i message to the city Naney, to earn 
a few frances. But he = suffered the 


fate of many travellers, and was frozen to 
death. Many of the passengers of the 
stage and on horseback frozen to 
death. though covered with furs and cloaks. 
The drivers lost their lives, and still held 
the reins in their stiff hands. 

The little Savoyard boy wandered about 
from house to house to get a little employ- 
ment or a piece of bread. He was glad to 
blacken boots or shoes, dust clothes. clean 
dishes in the kitchen, or do anything that 
would give him a sou. But, when night 
ou, his suffering became intense. 
He bad slept with his brother in acarpen 


were 


cume 


ter-shop. where the two had covered them- 
selves with an old foot-cloth, on which 
they piled shavings very high. They lay 
very close together, and by this means 


managed to be protected from the 
severity of the cold. But now he was 


alone, he would certainly freeze if he 
should attempt to sleep in the carpenter- 
shop. ‘The wife of a hostler took com- 
passion on him. She showed him a little 
sleeping place in one of the stalls of the 
stuble where the horses of a certain prince 
this stall there stood an 
iron cage, in which a large brown bear 
was contined, for the beast very 
wild and angry. The little Savoyard 
boy, who had come in the darkness of the 
night into the stable, neither knew nor 
eared for any wild beast that might be 
near by. He lay down upon some straw, 
and stretched out his hand to pull more. 
Ashe stretched out his hand, he put it 
between the wires of the cage in which 
the beast was, and found that a large pile 
was there. Thinking it was better to get 
in where the straw was, he crawled up to 
the cage, and squeezed in through the iron 
bars. The bear grumbled a little, but did 
no violence. She took the little stranger 
between her paws and pressed him near 
her warm breast, and against her thick 
skin, so softly and comfortably that he 
who had not slept for many nights with 
any comfort, now forgot all fear, and soon 
fell into a sweet, deep sleep. 

In the morning the boy waked up with 
renewed strength and crept out of the 
eage, and went forth to the city to attend 
to his business and seek his daily bread. 
At night, he returned to his strange mother. 
Beside the bear lay a great many pieces of 
bread which had been brought from the 
table of the prince; but the bear had eaten 
all she wanted, and these were'left. Sothe 
little Savoyard boy helped himself to all 
he needed. He then lay quietly down be- 
tween the paws of his thick-clad mother, 
who pressed him to her as she had done 
before; and he slept there as if in the 
warmest feather-bed. 

In this way, he spent five nights without 
anybody knowing it. On the morning of 
the sixth night, he overslept himself, so 
that, when the hostlers went around with 
lanterns in the early morning to attend to 
the many horses in the stable, they saw 
the boy lying between the paws of the 
great bear. ‘The old bear grunted a little, 
as if she were very much offended at any 
one seeing her taking care of her little 
favorite. The boy sprang up = and 
squeezed through the cage, tothe great as- 
tonishment of the bystanders. 


were kept. In 
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This strange affair became widely known, 
and created much wonder throughout the 
city. Although the modest little Savoy- 
ard bey was very much ashamed that any- 
body should know that he had slept in the 
arms of a bear, he was ordered to appear 
in the presence of the prince, to whom he 
told his recent experieuce. ‘The prince 
appointed a day for him to come again. 
The boy came; and in the presence of the 
prince and princess, and many people of 
rank, he was requested to enter the cage 
where the great bear was. She received 
him as kindly as ever, and pressed him to 
her breast. 

The little Savoyard afterward led an 
honorable and useful life, nor did he ever 
forget how God had spared him in his 
great need.— Good Words. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Twenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Bostou. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Optnions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Sutfrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Maury 8. Willard. 

A Pilea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts trom Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Siuckwell, ; 

Obj. ctions to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

be Bible for Woman Suifrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashiord. 

The Government of Cities, hy H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rigiats Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 

Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 

Independence Day tor Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights ior Women, by George William 
Corus. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. |. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





Tue most stubborn cases of dyspepsia and sick 
h adache yreld to the regulating and toning in- 
fluence? of Hood’s Sursaparilla. Try it. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WONAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave’ 
and Eleventh&t., Washington, D. C. 


The Spirit of the New Testament 


oR 
The Revelation of the Mission of Christ. 
By A WomAN. 

“Characterized by an earnest and candid spirit, and 
by purity of purpose.”—ZJnder. 

“A very remarkable book.’’—Alpha. 

“Many novel and suggestive ideas.”’—Woman’s 
Journal. 

Just published by E. W. ALLEN, London, Eng 
and for sale by 

CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 
283 Washington St., 
Or INDEX OFFICE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Superior cloth, $1 25; paper, $1. 525 pp, 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 


Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition,paperbinding . . . . « $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





If it were possible 


to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 





atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at onee. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 
What 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
fered from kidney com- 
meee pears. i pa 
everything and never go’ 
with an reed. Last January, 
belote I commenced tak- 
Kidney at hey’ thing I a 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Co mpl Aine chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. L could not 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, erg pain in my 
weariness are all gone. I can eat gayining 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
about i wah come Vd me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
pedi “JONATILAN J. COBURN. 
HOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 
and invigorating all the functions of the body, 
Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
Cc. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Of the Parts of the New York Con- 
stitution and Laws Con- 
cerning the 
5 . 
With Notes. 
Explaining the Relations of those Parts 
to Women’s Right to Vote, 
} y 1 
For the Information of Inspectors, 
Other Election Officers, 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 
AND 
FEMININE VOTERS. 


strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Dracut, MAss. 

Man Did piaint and diliousness for 

ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 

get up without feeling weary and all fagged 

chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 

Works through the blood, regulating, toning 

NEW YORK SUFFRAGE LAW. 
AND 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M.L., LL. B., 
Counsellor-at-Law, 
Chairman State Executive Committee of New 
York, Woman Suffrage Party, and 
Author of 


“Cases of the Legislature’s Power Over Suffrage.” 

“Reply to Attorney-General Russell.” 

“Why Attorney-General Russell Should Not be 
Re-elected.” 

“Woman Suffrage Constitutional.” 

“Brief on The Legislature’s Power to Extend the 
Suffrage, For the Assembiy Judiciary Committee.” 

“Bills to Prohibit Disfranchisement, and Protect 
the Common Law Rights of Women, in the New York 
Legislature, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885.” 

“Review of the Judiciary Committee’s Report on 
Woman Suffrage, New Jersey Assembly, 1868.” 

“Tnstructions to School Commissioners Regarding 
Woman Suffrage at School Elections.” 

“A Law Repealing the Disfranchisement of Women 
at School Elections, Passed by New York Legislature, 
1880.”’ 

“Reply to Attorney General’s Opinion Against 
School Suffrage in Cities.” 

“Reply to Superintendent of Public Inatruction’s 
Opinion Against Mother’s Right to School Suffrage.’ 

“Objections to Amending the Constitution.” 

«Firat Argument Before House Committee of Con- 
gress Against Women’s Disfranchisement in the 
District of Columbia.’’ 

“First and Subsequent Arguments Before Congress- 
ional Committees Against Disfranchisement of Women 
of the Territories.” 

“Suffrage a Right, Not a Privilege 

“Woman's Sphere.” 

@ “Fifty Reasons Against Women’s 
ment.”” 

“Buffalo Platform of N.Y. Woman Suffrage Party,” 
ete. 


Disfranchise- 


Price 10 Cents. 


Address the Author, 


146 Broadway, New York. 


Every New York Woman Needs It. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
f Cc 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 


AGENT ple free to those becoming agents. No 














WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 





5 Park Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted, 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 

DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a acience 

and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 

or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 

teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 

own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 

are given us usual at her oflice, by herself or her as- 

sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 

Elastic Bands, Kheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 

&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 

as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 
The lectures of the year begiu in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnieh a three years’ graded course, To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course ie established by which the graduate 
attains au additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 
For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in ev ery 
respect, and graded, Only Medieal College in New 
England for women a* well as men, 
Matriculation, 35 00; Lectures, 335 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at firat, $225, inclucing 
graduation, Send for catalogue. 
A. H, WILSON, M. D., Rewistin., 

504 Kast Broadway, South Boston 





s ’ L£ Ter = 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLL: GE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia, 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M.D., Dean, 


’ 

WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE WN. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th 
1885. Three years’ graded courae, Leet res, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinieal Instruction, Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ane 

nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, — 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under the care of Frends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL, Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD I. MAGILL, A. M., Presipent, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa, 


Woman's Medical College ef Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the firat Tues 
day in October, and coatinucs 21 weeks. Spring term 
comraences shout March 1, and continues 12 weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con. 
tignous colleges, 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


CACTUS BALM. 


: “Eminently de- 
y lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressip 
for the Hair, and o 
ial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nerveus or neu. 
talgic pains.’?’— 
Busan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my seaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.”—Mrs. E, F. 
Fisuer, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflleacy as a remedy for 
Falliog Hair, Sealp Diseases and Piroples "—Mrs. B, 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Uhad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow huve a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”—Mrs, 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

Cooling and Refreshing; wnrivalled as a dressing 

for the hair; does not color white or gray bair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 
* RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
by BMITH BROTHER?, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 
ton Btreet. 








STAMPING OUTFIT. 
OUKS Is THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth at retail We.; 35good Working 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
and Piush Embroidery, etc.; how 
e odo Kensington and Lustre 
x x Painting, Flitter Work, eic.; 

a how wo do all kinds of Stamping, 

with useful hints; Our am- 

mouth CATalogue, with designs, price, 
lie.; Powder, Pad. etc. with which to do the stamping, 
worth 35¢.; EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 40c.; 2 sheets of 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth lec.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth lde.; wholesale price list 
of Embroidery Materials, Stamped Table Scarfs, Tidies, 
etc. and Lace Remnants, ALL A E, $1. 

NEW BOOKS, Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
price, 35e.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor, 25e.; Crazy Patchwork, 150 new_ stitches, 

rice reduced, 15c.3 over 100 Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, etc., 25¢, SP Outfit and any 














risk,quick sales. Territory given.satisfaction guaranteed 


Address -DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway Ste, N. Ys 


two Books, $1.25. A $1.50, T. PARKER, 
Lynn, Mass, 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, AuG. 29, 1855. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

4 Frenchman, M. Boisseau du Rocher, 
has invented an instrument which investi- 
gates and photographs all the most secret 
recesses of that principal laboratory of 
good and evil, the human stomach, and is 
also susceptible of application to the other 
organs of the body. The ‘“megalascope” 
of M. du Rocher consists of a probe fifty 
centimetres long and seven millimetres 
broad, which he sends down into the stom- 
ach, or whatever organ he wishes to ex- 
amine. At the end of the probe is a very 
tiny lantern, containing a minute electric 
lamp. ‘The cavity of the organ is lighted 
up by this lamp, while a prism, and 
two convex lenses arranged above it, re- 
duce to microscopic dimensions the image 
of the walls of the organs for a distance 
of eight inches on each side. At the 
upper extremity of the probe is tixed a 
glass with objective and eye-piece of the 
necessary magnifying power, whereby the 
microscopic likeness is enlarged, so that 
the mucous membrane and its Jesions can 
be examined as though under a magnify- 
ing glass. By arranging a photographic 
apparatus to the eye-piece, a proof of the 
interior of the stomach can be obtained. 
In short, with the aid of the megaloscope, 
the interior of an organ can be viewed and 
examined as though held in the hand, and 
daily photographs of the same can be 
taken and compared. ‘The medical world 
is naturally excited over this curious in- 
vention, the idea of which has long been 
floating vaguely in the minds of many 
members of the medical profession, though 
without having been brought to a practi- 
‘al outcome. It is hoped that the megal- 
oscope may become a valuable assistant 
both to the surgeon and the physician. 

The latest news from Lyons is to the ef- 
fect that a workman, having cried, ‘* Vive 
Ferry!” in the streets, was attacked and 
fired at by the exasperated populace that 
had been hooting at the late premier, and 
erying * Down with” every name that his 
mischievous adventures have caused to be- 
come odious tothe public nostrils. The 
foolish fellow, who prebably thought it 
droll to ery up what all about him were 
erying down, was removed to a hospital, 
where he is now lying in a precarious 
state. 

An incident that has just occurred ata 
banquet after an Agricultural Show, at 
Bourgtheroulde, in the Eure, is but one of 
the many curious signs of the unsettled 
state of public opinion in France, where 
the present form of government represents 
the preferences of only a small minority, 
but nevertheless maintains itself, and will 
probably continue to do so, through the 
subdivision of parties among its enemies. 
The prefect of the department, invited by 
the municipality, rose, at the dessert, to 
propose a toast to the chief of the State; 
but at his first words, he was interrupted 
with cries of **Down with the Republic!” 
“Down with the 'Tonquinese!’ The row 
became so violent that the mayor had to 
interfere, and broke up the party. 

The fraternity of the human race might 
be declared non-existent, were it not that, 
in the first place, as we know, there are 
no quarrels so vivlent as those between 
brothers, and, in the next place, that this 
same “blood relationship,” so sanguinary 
in point of fact, is victoriously demon- 
strated to be a reality by statistics. ‘Taking 
only eight centuries into the account, one’s 
direct ancesiors count up to a number that 
people would scarcely suppose before- 
hand. Taking three generations to each 
century, one has father and mother (2), 
grandparents (4), great-grandparents (8). 
At the end of the second century each one 
of us has sixty-four ancestors. Following, 
up the same calculation, it is seen that, at 
the end of eight centuries, each human be- 
ing has no fewer than 16,000 000 ancestors. 
And if we push the same calculation to 
the dim beginning of the human family on 
this planet, which the most careful exam- 
ination of existing data places at an indefi- 
nite number of tens of thousand of years, 
we begin to see that the declaration, ‘All 
ye are brethren,” is strictly and literally 
true. 

Perhaps, after some more decades of 
thousands of years, the people of this 
country may come to feel somewhat more 
fraternally toward their **brethren” across 
the channel. ‘The stories that have filled 
the French papers for some months past, 
of the wickedness, follies, and hatred of 
France that are described as filling the 
English mind and life, would forim an 
amusing romance, were it not sad to wit- 
ness this industrious stirring up of inter- 
national strife. The latest of these ro- 
* mances tells how the daughter of a British 
ofticer fell ill suddenly, and died two days 
before her wedding-day. Not to miss the 
ceremony and lose the preparations made 
for the same, the coflin was carried to the 
church, the marriage ceremony celebrated 
by “the Révérend D. P.” assisted by several 
other pasteurs, and in presence of the in- 
vited guests in gala costume. After which, 





the officiating pasteurs changed their robes, 
read the burial service, and conducted the 
bier to the cemetery! The paragraph 
ends thus: *“*We may ask how such things 
ean be, and how clergymen could lend 
themselves to such a farce; but, after all, 
the facts related passed in England, and 
we know that the English are capable of 
anything.” A. B. 
— eo - 


THE SHADOW OF THE HAREM. 


We sometimes hear surprise expressed 
that woman has contributed so little to 
the master-pieces of the world in science, 
art, and literature. ‘To me the wonder is al- 
ways the other way—that she has produced 
anything in that direction at all; and this 
for the plain reason that the shadow of re- 
pression, which is the bequest of the Ori- 
ental harem, still hangs over her. That 
she has always been at a great disadvan- 
tage in training or education is something, 
but it is a secondary matter. The real dis- 
advantage of women has lain in being sys- 
tematically taught from childhood up that 
it is their highest duty to efface themselves, 
or at least keep out of sight. One can 
overcome all disadvantages of education, 
but to do anything remarkable without 
running the risk of being conspicuous— 
this would puzzle the most skilful. Fame 
is the shadow of great action. Now no- 
body'but Peter Schlemibl ever succeeded 
in living without his shadow, and it is not 
recorded that even he enjoyed that situa- 
tion. 

It would be easy to show by a long se- 
ries of examples the eager desire of men, 
especially the mediocre ones, that women 
should remain invisible. It was the Latin 
epitaph upon the medel woman that she 
staid at home and spun—Domum serva 
vit. lanam fecit. It is a motto which Mr. 
Newell, the scientific explorer of nursery 
rhymes, would perhaps find preserved in 
Mrs. Mousey’s answer to the “frog who 
would a-wooing go”: 

“*Pray, Mistress Mouse, are you within ?’— 

Heigho! says Rowley. 
‘Oh ves, kind sir: I'm siting to spin'— 
With a Rowley, Powley,” ete. 

But as no amount of spinning saved that 
excellent matron from the terrible cat, so 
Harriet Martineau and other literary wom- 
en might be as good housekeepers as they 
pleased, without clearing themselves from 
reproach. Indeed, it is rather pathetic to 
notice how the pioneer literary women in 
America, such as Mrs. Child and Miss 
Leslie, endeavored to disarm public judg- 
ment by printing some **Frugalllousewife” 
or “Seventy-five Receipts” before showing 
their heads as authors. Even now the 
practice is not discontinued, and Marian 
Harland, with all her wide popularity, has 
to wind up with a practical work on™ Break 
fast, Dinner and Supper,” to demonstrate 
that, though a writer, she still has the vir- 
tues of her sex. We have not yet out- 
grown that profound remark of Frederika 
Bremer that a woman may do almost any- 
thing she pleas:s with a man if she always 
has something nice to pop into his mouth. 

From the days of that Roman epitaph 
onward, the tradition of concealment has 
been pretty well sustained. It would be 
easy to fill pages with the sayings of wise 
men to the general effect that women 
should, as far as possible, be kept in some 
place that has a lid to it. The favorite 
German novelist Auerbach, for instance, 
puts this with a praiseworthy directness : 
‘The best woman is she of whom men speak 
least. I understand it so that where a 
man speaks of a woman he should content 
himself with a few words. He should 
say, ‘She is an intelligent, a good, a do- 
mestic, or a noble woman.’ Qualify these 
words, and the strength of the comment 
is lost.” It is certain that in saying this, 
Auerbach speaks of the spirit of his nation. 
He says it gravely, too, and does nothing 
inconsistent with it, being in this respect 
more fortunate than the English Archdea- 
con ‘Trench, who thoroughly approves 
the Latin motto as applied to women, Bene 
viait qui bene latuit (**She has lived well 
who has kept well concealed”), and quotes 
it with pride in a preface to a very thick 
octavo volume containing several elven 
of his mother’s most private letters. 

There is one way alone in which men 
have been willing to see any amount of lit- 
erary or artistic genius developed in wom- 
en—when these ladies consent to attribute 
their work to a husband or brother, and 
say nothing about it. This is the self- 
eflacement, the bene latuit, at its most de- 
lightful point, when the woman does the 
work and the man gets the fame ‘The 
Mendelssohn family had not the slightest 
objection to their gifted Fanny’s compos- 
ing as much music as she pleased, provid- 
ed it appeared under the name of her 
brother Felix. Nobody knows, the recent 
biographers tell us, how many of his 
“Songs Without Words” the sister contrib- 
uted; but the moment she proposed to 
publish anything under her own name, the 
whole household was aroused, and the sha- 
dow of the harem invoked; it was improp- 
er, unwomanly, indelicate, for her to pub- 
lish music—except to swell her brother's 
fame. Mademoiselle De Seudéry, whose 
interminable novels delighted all good 
society in France and England two centu- 
ries and 2 halfago. printed most of her 
fifty volumes under the name of her broth- 
er. Charlies De Seudéry undoubtedly 
wrote part of the books, and he certainly 
inuy be said to have encouraged his sister 
in writing them, inasmuch as he used to 
lock her up in a reom to keep her at it. 
But he never seems to have doubted as to 
his fraternal right to claim them all; and 
he once drew his sword on a personal 





friend for doubting his authorship of Le | 


Grand Cyrus, «+ ovel of nearly 13,000 pag- 
es, of which it is now pretty well estab- 
lished that the sister wrote the whole. 

In short, the repressing influence has 


not consisted in this or that trivial disad- | 


vantage, but in the Oriental theory itself. 
If women have less naturai gifts than men, 
they need more encouragement and not 
more hinderance; if a young man of puny 
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appearance comes into a gymnasium, he 
is not invited to exercise with his hands 
tied. At all events. for what work a 
woman does she is entitled to credit, and 
not to have the shadow of the harem in- 
voked to hush up her existence as much 
as possible, letting the credit go to some 
one else. I know a lady who, when a child, 
was once coaxed by ber elder brothers to 
climb though the sliding-door of the 
pantry, which she alone was small enough 
to enter. and to bring them out an apron- 
ful of apples. ‘The elder accomplices then 
carried them off into the orchard and de- 
voured them without leaving her a single 
one. Ifart and authorship in women be 
crimes, like stealing apples, men have 
certainly adjusted the rewards and ‘penal- 
ties in a manner very much like this.—T7. 
W. Il., in Harper's Bazar. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Lire anp Letrens or Joun Brown, Lin- 
ERATOR OF KANSAS AND MARTYR OF VIRGINIA, 
Edited by F. B. Sanborn. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1885. $3. 


This large and handsome octavo volume 
of 644 pages is not so much a life of John 
Brown as it is a compilation of the ma- 
terials for such a life, in the shape of his 
own voluminous correspondence, with a 
crisp accompanying narrative-commentary 
by Mr. Sanborn, elucidating and explain- 
ing the letters. While the unavoidable 
prolixity of a work so compiled will di- 
minish the number of readers, it will add 
to the real merit and value of the work, be- 
sause it establishes beyond question John 
Brown's real character and place in histo- 
ry. A man may wear a mask before the 
public, but he will often lay it aside in the 
course of years in the unstudied freedom 
of private correspondence. He may pose 
as a hero, but **no man is a hero to his valet- 
de-chambre.” It was above all due to 
Brown, to his country, and to the truth of 
history, that this correspondence should be 
published, for it shows the man himself, 
und not any one’s opinion of him. 

The mystery of a life and character like 
Brown's lies in its simplicity. As a child 
surprises us by the literalness of its per- 
ceptions, so Brown startles us by his abso- 
lute fidelity to the truth as he sees it. His 
life, his training, his surroundings, his oe- 
cupations, were all bare and hard. He 
was literally a pilgrim, and in time became 
a ‘pilgrim father.” Poverty, disappoint- 
ment, sickness, change, the death of wife 
and children and friends, were his life-long 
associates. jut his faith in God was 
strengthened by every trial. His one pas- 
sion was hatred of slavery and every form 
of injustice. Gradually, in the wild fron- 
tier life of Kansas, where the struggle be- 
tween civilization and barbarism came to 
blows, this lonely man matured his pur- 
pose of raising the standard of emancipa- 
tion among the mountains of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. With ineans pitifully small, 
with a handful of devoted nen magnetized 
into heroes by the unconscious heroism of 
their leader, he captured Harper's Ferry 
only to find himself imprisoned within it. 
His execution was the one thing needed to 
rouse the North to the fighting point. His 
invasion was the one thing needed to drive 
the slaveholders into the madness of seces- 
sion. ‘The act and the manner of it were 
like the cannon-shot which starts an ava- 
lanche. It is literally true that John 
Brown was a2 monomaniac. It is also lit- 
erally true that he gave American slavery 
its death-blow. Mr. Sanborn’s interesting 
and impressive narrative, out of a chival- 
rous appreciation of Brown, does uninten- 
tional injustice to the equally honest and 
more worldly-wise free-State men of'Kansas 
who, represented by lon. Chas. Robinson, 
first free State governor, differed from John 
Brown in their methods, and who by their 
more prudent and pacific policy saved 
Kansas to freedom. While Brown's mas- 
sacre on the Pottawatomie and his subse- 
quent raids into Missouri undoubtedly 
struck terror into the hearts of the border 
ruftians, and he!ped the cause of freedom, 
it is evident that such a cause could not 
bave been pursued by others without ar- 
raving against free Kansas the overwhelm- 
ing forces of the general government, then 
under Southern control. None the less 
John Brown will live forever in history as 
the incarnation of Northern courage and 
conscience. In the words -.of Edmond 
Sears, ‘‘the saintly pastor of Wayland,” 
quoted by Mr. Sanborn: 

“Not any spot six feet by two 

Will hoid a man like thee; 
John Brown will tramp the shaking earth 
From Blue Ridge to the sea, 
Til! the strong angel comes at last 
And opes each dungeon door, 
And Gou's great charter holds and waves 
Over all His humble poor.’’ 
H. 6B. B. 


Tue Rise or Sivas Larnuam. By William D. 
Howells. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1885. $1 50. 
This is an American novel of real life,— 

in other words, an attempt to “hold the 
Mirror up to nature.” It deals, or tries to 
deal, with men, women, and things in 
Boston in 1885. Its method is portraiture, 
and so far resembles that of Dickens and 
Thackeray, of Jane Austen, and Charlotte 
Bronté, and George Eliot. Moreover, it 
is an attempt, not wholly unsuccessful, to 
rise above classes and cliques into a com- 
prehension of the essential humanity that 
overtops and underlies ali conventional 
distinctions. 

Mr. Howells has painted a picture which 
is life-like, but distorted and singular- 
ly limited in range. He shows consid- 
erable imagination and keen perceptions, 
and is free from the flippant pessimism 
which is the literary vice of our age. His 
pages at times sparkle with fun and mim- 
icry of dialects and accents and local pecu- 
liarities. Without offensive moralizing, 
the story is pervaded with an ethical at- 
mosphere. But the author's sympathies 
are languid. None of the characters are 
strikingly original, and Mr. Howells does 
not seem to find them very interesting or 
to like them very well. They seem to 
him and to us people scarcely worth know- 
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ing. Yet. unlike some of our novelists, he 
does not spend infinite pains in narrating 
wholly trivial events or in analyzing ut- 
terly insignificant persons. Although the 
characters are commonplace and grow 
somewhat tedious toward the end, their 
story shows that we do not need to go 
back to former periods or away to foreign 
lands for our romance, but that in our own 
streets and houses and stores are all the 
elements of tragedy and comedy, waiting 
only for the artist’s eye and hand to reveal 
them. 

In an artistic point of view. the charac- 
ters of Silas Lapham and his wife and 
daughters are not well sustained. ‘The 
coarse, almost brutal common-sense of the 
Vermont farmer's son suddenly changes 
into an extreme and morbid delicacy of 
moral feeling which, in a desperate strug- 
gle for life, refuses to sell property to men 
who are willing to take it with a perfect 
knowledge of all its drawbacks, because 
there is reason to suppose that the buyers 
intend to make a bad use of it; and even re- 
fuses to se!lit back to the man from whom 
it was bought, for fear lest he may sell it 
to these parties. Such scruples are not at 
all common among business men, far less 
among men of the Silas Lapham type. 
Yet he is represented as speculating in 
stocks without compunetion. His whole 
conduct, indeed, during the latter part of 
the story, is inconsistent with the shrewd- 
ness with which he is originally credited, 
and he acts like an incompetent fool. His 
wife is by turns fine and coarse, wise and 
foolish, violent and gentle. His daughters 
are noble girls, high-spirited, conscien- 
tious, but wanting in good breeding and 
morbidly sensitive. A little set of egotists 
who live at the West End and worship 
their ancestors are represented as an ac- 
cepted aristocracy, toward association 
with whom all the rest of mankind aspire ; 
whereas, in fact, the great body of plain 
men and womer in Boston and everywhere 
else consider themselves and their friends 
quite the social equals of any other Amer 
icans. In short, all Howells’ people have 
an air of snobbery which, we are happy to 
believe, does not infect any considerable 
part of our population. 

But with all his exasperating affectations 
;} and exaggerations, Mr. Howells has an 
undeniable talent for putting things, which 
makes his books readable and attracts 
public attention. If only he could once be 
thoroughly in earnest and draw nobler 
characters, and get a wider view of the so- 
ciety and life which have produced Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, Grant and Lincoln, 
Garrison and Phillips, Channing and Em- 
erson, Longfellow and Whittier, he might 
in time rival Cable, who seems to be our 
finest American novelist, because capable 
of a genuine enthusiasm. Hl. B. B. 


Uncie Tom’s Canin; or, Lire AMONG THE 
Lowy. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New 
Edition. With an introductory account of the 
work by the author. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. $2. 


It is with a strange sensation that we 
turn over the pages of a new American 
edition of a story which so thrilled and 
possessed us thirty vears ago, which por- 
trayed a state of affairs then living and 
real—a part of our every-day experience; 
now vanished, changed, and forever passed 
away. We ask ourselves with curiosity, 
how much of the glamour of this book was 
due to the emotions and passions of that 
stirring time, and how much to its intrin- 
sic merit? And before we know it, we find 
ourselves again immersed in its pages, and 
again absorbed in the charming and sym- 
pathetic recital. 

Evidently we who were a part of the 
life this book describes, are not competent 
to weigh its artistic and literary merits. 
‘'o the readers of the present generation 
who have never watched the trials of the 
fugitive slaves in crowded court-rooms, or 
given money and time to aid their escape, 
or seen with indignant sorrow the servile 
and imbruted lives of the negroes on the 
plantations, this book will awaken no 
memories of youth, will recall no battle- 
cries of early inanhood. ‘To them it will 
be a story, not a history ora reminiscence. 
Yet, if we mistake not. something of the 
old witchery will still brighten these pages, 
and make them welcome to the youths and 
| maidens of today. Weare glad that this 
| new edition has been issued, and wish that 
| its circulation might be as wide and its in- 
| fluence as benign as when the possession 
of the book was a forbidden thing in one- 
half of the States. It seems but yesterday 
that the writer of this notice was asked by 
a customer from Arkansas to get him a 
copy of it, but notto let the fact be known, 
as it might ruin him if ‘Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in’ was found in his possession. Now 
there is no locality, even in the former 
slave States, where its presence would cre- 
ate remark. H. B. B. 











In many localities Hood's Sarsaparilla is in 
| such general demand that it is the recognized 
| family medicine. People write that “the whole 

neighborhood is taking it,” etc. Particularly is 
| this true of Lowell, Mass., where it is made, and 
where more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold than 
of any other sarsaparilla or blood purifier. It is 
the great remedy tor debility, scrotula, dyspepsia, 
biliousness, or any disease caused by impure 
state or low condition of the blood. Give it a 
trial. 


| ELOCUTIONIST AND READER, 


WALTER K. FOBES, 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


| a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
* 540 Washington, cor. BedfordSt, 

















SP£LCIAL NOTICES. 
Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
ponerse ean tind a pleasant home awd moderate prices 
»y addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 KE. 10th Street, 
New York. 


A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would lke to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston, 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can turnish 
good references. Address **Language,”’ at this office 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., LiL) tells bow students with small 
means can, by the “PECUNIARY Alb SysTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for oae—PReE 

For both Sexes, 


FRIENDS SCHOO Founded 1784. 3150 


per half-year for board and tuition. First term begins 
September 9, 1585. For cireular address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Providence, R. I, 








HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Maas., 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women, re-opena Sept. 15, 1885, For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham Callege, Cambridge, England, 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


HOME SCHOOL, 


BELMONT, MASS, 


Six miles from Boston. Beautiful location. Thorough 
Englieh, French, or German Courses, Gymnastics, 
Horse-back Riding. 








L. A. HILL, Principal. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C, A. BUILDING, 
Cor. Boyiston AND BERKELEY STREETS, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Primary, Grammar, and High School Departments. 
Courses arranged for Special Students. 
Over forty girls the first year. 
RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2!. 


Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business. 

Messrs. TayLon, De MeRriITTE and Hacar Princi- 
pals. Can be seen daily from 9 to 12. Circulars on ap 
plication. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


The Fifty-seventh annual catalogue gives an 
account of its thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for Busi- 
ness, and for College, and of its provision for 
Special Students. Attention is particularly 
invited to the unusual arrangements for Girls 
and Young Children. ‘The house is now 
open daily to visitors, from 9 till 2. 








MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


FAMILY and DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Witt Re-Open OctTorer 5tTu, 1885. 

As heretofore it will be conducted upon the basis of 
EDUCATION, rather than INstRUCTION. ‘The house is 
very advantageously situated, and to resident pupils 
are extended all the advantages of a refined and cheer- 
ful home. The supplementary or post-graduate course 
will commence November 2, and will continue in the 
charge of Joun STORER Cops, LL.D. Before Sept. 
15, applications should be made by mail to No. 91 
Newbury Street, Boston; after that date Mra. New- 
hall will be at home from 11 to 1, every day except 
Saturday. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
4ay~ ‘Telephone number 7252. 
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“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in_the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal’ Office. 






C. H.8IMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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